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Events of the Gileek. 


Tue Conference with the German Delegation reached 
in one sitting a condition which the Germans themselves 
describe as “ deadlock.’’ That is an optimistic word. It 
implies equality, and suggests genuine negotiations. But 
it has been clear from the first that, as the French said 
plainly, the Allies were not prepared to discuss the 
amount, but only the method of the payment. Marshal 
Foch was in waiting from the start, and unless the Ger- 
mans have some fresh and quite different proposals to 
make, these so-called ‘“‘ negotiations ’’ are already at an 
end. Mr. Lloyd George cut them short without consent- 
ing to listen to more than Dr. Simons’s opening speech, 
and said at once that the German offer could not be 
treated even as a basis of discussion. The French, 
anticipating this moment, have for weeks past been dis- 
cussing the ‘‘ sanctions ’’ now to be applied. Though the 
friends of Marshal Foch, and, it is said, the Marshal him- 
self, talk of marching on Berlin, the cooler politico- 
financial strategists have less startling but much more 
dangerous plans. 
Rhine provinces, economically and politically, from the 
Reich, to bar them off with a tariff barrier, and even to 
set up a local Tariff Parliament. There is the authentic 
Pdincaré touch, straight out of the Secret Treaties ; there 
is the policy into which we are being dragged at his heels. 
There will be a move, of course, towards the Ruhr coal- 
fields, but prudence suggests the seizure of the river and 
canal coal ports, rather than the mines. Finally, there is 





talk of a 50 per cent. tax on German imports into Allied 
But how will this | 


countries. All very brave and bold. 


get the money? . ; 


The German offer is not, we think, an unreasonable 
one, though it has been rather tactlessly put. 
It promises, in present values, £2,500 millions, 
instead of the Allied annuities, which at present values 
are probably worth decidedly less than £4,000 millions. 
From this total, however, has to be deducted the amount 
already paid (in ships, &c.) which the Germans estimate 
at £1,000 millions, and the Allies at something less. It 
will be noted that the German figure is the mean between 
Mr. Keynes’s £2,000 millions ard the estimate of the 
equally authoritative American expert, Mr. Baruch, 
which was £3,000 millions, both subject to the same 
deduction. The fact is generally ignored that the 
Germans offer £650 millions over the first five years, the 
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proceeds, partly of a £400 million international loan, 
and partly of exports worth £50 millions annually. Now 
this figure of £650 millions is exactly what the Allies 
themselves demanded for the first five years, barring the 
export tax. The idea of fixing the details for five years 
only, and then negotiating again, is not a German idea. 
It was adopted by the Allied experts at Brussels on the 
proposition of M. Seydoux. Finally, the Germans stipu- 
late that they are to keep Upper Silesia, and be assured 
of that equality of economic treatment which the 
Fourteen Points prescribed. These are modest condi- 
tions, and we should like to know the rame of any 
recognized economist who would argue that Germany 
can pay any indemnity at all, if she loses this coalfield 
as well as her old economic rights in the Allied markets. 
* *% * 

Wnhertaer the Allies in conference in St. James’s 
Palace really settled anything last week anout the 
Turkish Treaty, seems very doubtful. The Angoran 
leader, Behr Pasha Samo, dominated the scene, drove 
the aged Constantinopolitans into the shadow (why do 
our diplomatists never manage to find an Anglophil 
Turk under eighty years of age?), and evidently im- 
pressed the Council. M. Calogeropoulos, on the other 
hand, seems to have irritated it, lacking somehow the 
suavity which M. Venizelos learned in Crete, while 
British Admirals blockaded and bombarded him. One 
learns to be tactful under direct battleship fire, if one 
lives under a flat roof of lath and plaster. After much 
talk and the usual litter of statistics, the Council took 
the genial resolve to shovel the questions of Smyrna and 
Thrace on to a Commission of Inquiry, which will go 
out and investigate. There are, however, conditions. 
Both sides must bow to its decision, and the Turks must 
swallow all the rest of the Treaty without wincing, in- 
cluding the absolute financial control of the Allies 
over their budget for all time. 

* * * 

Tue Turks at once welcomed the inquiry: they 
cannot lose by it, whatever it decides. As for swallowing 
the rest of the Treaty, they would like time to think 
about it. They have, after all, swallowed many a treaty 
in their day, and survived. Like Mithridates, they know 
the secret of living on poison. One should begin to take 
it young. The Greeks, with less experience, are less 
diplomatic. M. Calogeropoulos did not like the inquiry, 
and would have to consult his Parliament. It will have 
nothing to do with it. So now the ré/es are reversed, and 
it is the Greeks who are “‘ rebels.’’ They are, however, 
in possession, in Thrace and Smyrna. Will the inquiry 
go to work in spite of them? Wiil anyone turn them 
out? Did Mr. Lloyd George reaily mean to revise his 
sacred Treaty, or was he merely playing to gain time? 
We incline to the latter view. In that case the week 
spent in St. James’s Palace was so much wasted time. 
One point, however, was gained from Mr. George’s 
standpoint. The French helped him quite amicably to 
waste time. They will not bother him in the East, since 
his ambitions apparently lie there, on condition that, in 
turn, he will give them their head in the West. 

* © ® 

On Tuesday Captain Redmond moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House on the Crozier case, and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood gave his version of the facts. 
His account was in direct contradiction to that of 
Captain Redmond, made on the strength of a statement 
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supplied to him by General Crozier. One version 
of the facts suits Sir Hamar Greenwood: the other 
makes things awkward for him. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not necessary to ask which version he accepts. 
The House, anxious to believe the best, agreed ; glad, no 
doubt, to find that at one point General Wood, who has 
been promoted to General Crozier’s place, agreed with 
General Tudor. The incident, like everything that 
happens under the Government in Ireland, has a 
cloudy ending, for clearly in a case of conflict of 
statement the only way to get at the truth is that of 
independent inquiry. One affidavit read out by Mr. 
Bonar Law was an argument for the Opposition, for it 
was an affidavit signed by the Cadets to the effect that 
they were told that if there was sufficient evidence they 
would have to stand their trial. In other words, their 
retiral was contingent. General Crozier, we are asked to 
believe, resigned his appointment because he misunder- 
stood General Tudor and did not realize that the phrase 
“panicky ’’ concealed General Tudor’s desire for more 
drastic rather than more indulgent treatment! The 
whole incident leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. An 
inquiry by men serving under Greenwood and Tudor is, 
of course, valueless, and the Government will grant no 
other. 
7 * * 

Tue incident, as Mr. Asquith said, is comparatively 
trifling in the dark and huge perspective of Irish mis- 
government. It is chiefly important as showing, on 
official evidence, that looting on a large scale is practised. 
This is no news to anybody who has followed the facts. 
The Black-and-Tans and Auxiliaries are such a danger to 


property that every Irishman has to 1ake the utmost | 


trouble to defend his possessions. Men who have to pay 
wages in some places draw out their money from the bank 
and hide it in the woods because it is not safe to have it 
in their office. It was quite clear to everybody last 
autumn from his speeches that Sir Hamar Greenwood 
did not mean ‘o deal seriously with indiscipline, and the 
force took the hint. In the Trim case two men exposed 
the conduct of a large body of policemen. How often 
has it happened that there has been nobody who dared to 
risk his life and stand up to his associates? During the 
burning of one creamery the manager appealed to the 
officer to restrain his men, and the officer replied that it 
would be too risky for him tw interfere. Discipline is the 
protection of the law-abiding man in any military body; 
indiscipline puts him at the mercy of the worst 
characters in his unit. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s speech on 
Balbriggan alone settled the fate of the men who wanted 
to protest. 
x ~ * 

FoLtowinc on the decision of the High Court that 
the civil authority cannot interfere with the soldiers’ 
rule in Ireland, John Allen has shot, like 
Cornelius Murphy, for being found in possession of a 
revolver. Five other prisoners were shot with him at 
Cork on last Monday morning. The six young men 
were shot in twos at intervals of about fifteen minutes. 
The Bishop of Cork, who has won the commendation of 
the Irish Secretary, put the effect in a sentence: ‘‘ The 
Government think they will break the spirit of the 
young men of Ireland by these executions. They will 
only succeed in driving everyone into the ranks of the 
Irish Republican Army, as they drove the country into 
the arms of Sinn Fein in 1916.’’ A‘ fierce reprisal— 
six soldiers being shot in the streets of Cork—followed 
this shooting of prisoners. But the Government admit 
that a state of war exists. It is formally recognized by 
the Courts, who lay down their impotent arms in its 
presence. Because the war takes a guerilla form, as of 
the Spaniards against Napoleon, must the usages of 


heen 











civilized war be abandoned and prisoners shot, even 
when taken in ambush? For the matter of that, 
Lexington was an ambush—the greatest in history. But 
the ambushers, who were also francs tireurs and rebels, 
when taken were not shot. Were they a ‘‘ murder- 
gang’’? Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood 
do not venture to call them so. 
* * * 

Caprain GEE has been elected for Woolwich by a 
majority of 683, and Labor has missed the chance of 
strengthening its ranks in Parliament by Mr. 
MacDonald’s brilliant and essentially statesmanlike 
qualities. A correspondent who has been in Woolwich 
writes us as follows :— 


cc 


“The Woolwich result was a great surprise to the 
Labor men and Radicals. Other sympathetic observers, 
however, were not so sanguine that MacDonald would be 
returned. It is true the ex-soldiers and Arsenal workers 
—all the political thinking in the constituency—were 
almost solid for the Labor candidate. These formed the 
wonderful audiences at the Arsenal gates and elsewhere, 
This gave the impression that Woolwich was a well- 
educated constituency. It proved to be only half 
educated, and those voters who never attended meetings 
and have never cared for politics were subject to a door- 
step canvass, and plied with stories of MacDonald’s 
‘‘Atheism,’’ his dislike of marriage (he, the most 
devoted of husbands!), his ‘‘ pro-Germanism,’’ and so 
on. It was thought that this gross exploitation of 
ignorance would not greatly affect the issue. But 
Bottomley (vice Mr. Lloyd George, retired) knew better. 
Captain Gee, V.C., had no blessing from Downing 


Street. Doubtless it was thought he would do better 
without it. He did.’’ 
* * * 


THERE may be a slight. basis of fact in the stories of 
risings against the Soviet Government in various parts 
of Russia. The workers and sailors (who used to be most 
ardent Reds) are said to be up in arms in Petrograd, the 
workers (especially printers) in Moscow, and the Cossacks 
under Dutov (we thought he had been killed long ago) in 
the Volga region. It is true that the Moscow printers, 
always a hostile element, struck a few days ago because 
an extra bread ration was withdrawn. Wireless news, 
however, reporting speeches by Lenin, comes regularly 
from Moscow, and the rumors must be greatly 
exaggerated, if there is any truth in them at all. None 
the less the dreadful failure of the harvest, due to 
last summer’s drought, is bound to cause grave 
trouble, and it may have been aggravated by the early 
thaw, which has broken up the winter roads and added 
to the difficulties of transport. Also a marked move- 
ment against bureaucracy, and also against militarist 
methods, declared itself in the Communist Party imme- 
diately after the defeat of Wrangel. Lenin, to a certain 
extent, put himself at its head. Several war-time 
emergency institutions were abolished. Trotsky’s plans 
for the further militarization of labor were rejected by 
overwhelming majorities within the Communist Party. 
We do not believe that any other party, if it came to 
power in the present conditions, could do better than the 
Communists, or even as well. Their overthrow would 
complete the ruin. 

* * * 

THE coal situation has now reached a difficult and 
critical stage. The Government has confirmed its decision 
to ignore the cpposition of the owners and miners to 
financial decontrol, and a Bill to repeal the existing 
legislation is to be introduced next week. The position 
is, therefore, that at the end of this month the whole 
of the orders, regulations, and agreements of the control 
period will lose their validity. The most serious effect, 
from the point of view of the miners, is that the war 
wage, the Sankey award, and the 2s. increase gained last 
year, amounting in all to 7s. per day, disappear auto- 
matically, if the owners choose to take their stand on the 
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strict letter of the law. The whole of the increase gained 
last November after the strike has already disappeared, 
because of the reduced output. There is reason to believe 
that the owners do intend to give notice to the men that 
if an agreement on the new wages basis has not been 
reached by March 31st the various war increases men- 
tioned will no longer be paid. 
¥ * * 

In the earlier negotiations the men were induced, on 
the assumption that the owners would agree to a national 
settlement, to adopt the principle that wages should be 
related to profits, and not to selling price as formerly. 
Then the owners suddenly declared for district settle- 
ments, and tried to hold the men to the profits basis, 
suggesting the 1914 wage as a standard, with a precarious 
addition to be regulated by profits above an agreed 
standard. Clearly the men cannot be expected to go back 
to their pre-war conditions, which the Sankey Commis- 
sion admitted were indefensible. The Executive has 
declined the responsibility of continuing the negotiations, 
and a national conference is to meet next week. 
Although clever Ministers have succeeded in placing the 
odium for the present conditions on the miners, the 
Government itself is primarily responsible. Apart alto- 
gether from nationalization, the Sankey Reports showed 
how the industry could have been made more efficient 
and economical, if it had been treated from the point of 
view of the public welfare, and as an industry upon which 
all others depend for prosperity. Instead, the sole object 
of Government control since the Armistice has been to 
extract the greatest possible number of millions for the 
Exchequer, first from excess profits and then from the 
national pool. Arguments for cheap coal to enable other 
industries to produce cheaply were brushed aside as 
irrelevant to the profits-grabbing purpose. Now the 
whole thing has recoiled on the country in a wave of 
unemployment due to high prices. And then the Govern- 
ment cynically sheds its responsibility. 

* * * 

Mr. Grorce Harvey, the editor of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ’’ and the ‘‘ North American Review,’’ to whom 
the American Embassy in London is said to have been 
offered, is of a widely different type from any of the 
recent occupants of that much coveted post. Mr. Davis 
has been a charming, amiable, and very tactful diplo- 
matist, an Anglophil of the type of Choate and Page. 
Colonel Harvey has been a fierce and a masterly figure 
in the background of high party politics. A Republican 
by party attachment, it is claimed that as early as 1906 
he discovered the high political talent of Woodrow 
Wilson, then President of Princeton, and by an 
astute deal with the Democratic bosses pushed him into 
the Governorship of New Jersey, as the first step 
towards the Presidential nomination in 1912. It 
seemed excellent tactics to plant a magnetic, pliable 
Conservative upon the Democratic Party at a time when 
the wilder wing of that party was cherishing projects 
dangerous to those industrial and financial interests 
with which Mr. Harvey was closely associated. But 
Mr. Wilson did not fulfil the expectations of Colonel 
Harvey and the bosses, and they threw their might 
against him at the nominating Convention in 1912. 
From that time on Colonel Harvey was a bitter 
assailant with pen and tongue of the President’s policy. 
He derided Wilson’s ‘‘ fourteen commandments ’’ and 
denounced America’s association with the Peace and 
the Covenant. His pen is mordant, at times vitriolic. 
It will be a great change. 

* * * 

Ir is good news that Mr. Krassin is returning to 

London, but we gather that the hope of any trade agree- 





ment still depends on an arrangement for mutual absten- 
tion from propaganda, especially in the Middle East. 
There everything is still in flux. We are still doubtful 
about the exact meaning of the cowp d’ état carried out in 
Teheran by the Persian “ Cossacks,” with the approval, 
it is said, of the Bakhtiari tribesmen. The British 
Foreign Office, of course, denies any share in it, but its 
immediate object was apparently to upset the Russophil 
(t.e., Radical and Nationalist) party. The Cossacks are 
evidently on good terms with the Anglophil Shah (a bad 
sign for Persian liberty), and their political tool is one 
Sayyid Zia-ed-Din, who, though a holy man, is also a 
journalist, and used in the old days, so malice said, to 
work for Tsarist pay. If our own officials are innocent 
of this coup, they must bless the lucky chance by which 
events have anticipated their wishes. Let us hope, as 
tax-payers, that they happened gratis. 
* * * 


WE are not sure in which capacity Mr. Churchill is 
more dangerous, as Colonial Secretary or as Air Minister, 
but it is very clear that the combination is disastrous. 
Mr. Churchill used to argue that the Air Office must 
needs belong to the War Office. Now it is inseparable 
from the Colonial Office. Apparently he must carry it 
round with him, as he migrates. His speech on the 
Estimates on Tuesday was a characteristic piece of megalo- 
mania. He will admit no limits to the all-importance 
of military aviation. On the other hand, he thinks so 
poorly of commercial flying, that the development of it 
absorbs just one out of the nineteen millions which he is 
spending. Even from a military standpoint that looks 
foolish. One might as well expect to have a powerful 
Navy without a mercantile marine. But what we like 
least about Mr. Churchill’s doings and journeyings, is 
that Egypt, to which he is going qué Air Minister and 
not gud Colonial Secretary, is the central point of all his 
air strategy, the Malta and Gibraltar of the air in one. 
One now understands why he opposes the Milner Report, 
and why, in a recent speech, he calmly treated Egypt as 
a part of the Empire. The Suez Canal has dominated 
Egyptian history for a generation, and now come Mr. 
Churchill’s aerodromes. Strategists are apt to ruin 
Empires. ‘ ss , 

Tue “ Daily Herald’ has made a singular discovery, 
on which the explanations of the Government will be 
awaited with much interest. It is well known that the 
Russian “ Whites ’’ issue and circulate from time to time 
forged numbers of the Russiar Communist newspapers. 
They are useful for two purposes. They are circulated 
clandestinely in Russia as propaganda material. They 
are also used to supply sympathetic correspondents in 
Berlin, Helsingfors, and other ‘‘ White ’’ centres, with 
damaging “ quotations ’’ from the Russian official Press 
to be telegraphed back to London. ‘The “ Herald”’ 
reproduces in reduced facsimile part of one of these forged 
papers. It professes to be a number of the “ Pravda,”’ 
and the chief article is headed “ How many Communists 
are there in England? ’’ The type was too small and too 
blurred to enable us to read more of it. At the foot of 
the page, conformably to the law, appears the name of a 
London printer. Of course, this would have to be 
removed before any use could be made of the sheet. The 
“ Herald’s ’’ story is that the imprint was cut off by the 
“ guillotine’ in the official printing works attached to 
Sir Basil Thomson’s department. It gives so many 
details that one assumes that it must have some inside 
evidence. We hope for honor’s sake that it is mistaken, 
but if not, one can understand why the Russians insist, 
as part of the Trade Agreement, that the British 
Government shall desist from “ propaganda.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GREAT INDEMNITY ILLUSION. 


Tur Germans have made their counter-proposals for the 
indemnity ; the Allies have answered with a brusque and 
uncompromising ‘‘ No ’’; Marshal Foch and Sir Henry 
Wilson are in cenclave. That, in a few words, sums up 
the first stages of the London “ negotiations.’’ It is the 
old posture. Tt has been repeated time and again since 
the Treaty was first dictated at Versailles. There have 
been conversations of a kind, but there never have been 
negotiations, for Marshal Foch was always summoned to 
apply the requisite pressure. One recalls the Kaiser’s 
classical comparison of an international conference to a 
duelling bout. On this occasion the “ brilliant second ”’ 
was early on the ground, and the pistols were laid out 
on the table even before Dr. Simons spoke. In pre-war 
days the rules cf the barbarous game were observed, and 
both sides were armed. There is, after all, something 
worse than duelling, and that is bullying. Our only 
doubt about these proceedings, however, is whether 
Marshal Foch really was brought over to coerce the 
Germans. It has looked at times as though the French 
were using their bogey-man to jrighten Mr. George. “‘ If 
you show any mercy to the Boche,’’ so ran the Parisian 
argument, ‘ if you allow the Paris figures to be curtailed, 
if you won't join us in coercing, then we shall do it our- 
selves, alliance or no alliance.’” The mancuvre seems 
to have succeeded, and it is very difficult to recognize, in 
the rough and barely courteous President of the Confer- 
ence in Lancaster House, the author of the Birmingham 
speech, who treated Dr. Simons to some very handsome 
compliments, and promised the most attentive considera- 
tion of his proposals. We do not pretend to explain these 
variations. There is presumably some explanation, but 
contemporary history would become intolerably volumin- 
ous if one had always to discuss the exact reasons which 
explain Mr. George’s changes of front. The reason may, 
perhaps, be sought in the moderation of the French last 
week, in not insisting on the downright revision of the 
Turkish Treaty, which, more than the others, is Mr. 
George's own work. Everything was put off for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which may do anything or nothing. 
However, the result was reached. Apparently Mr. Lloyd 
Gearge stands shculder to shoulder with the French. 

At a first glance the wide margin between the 
Allied demands and the German proposals seems 
startling. The Allies have asked for 11,300 millions 
sterling, plus the 12 per cent. export tax, which may add 
a fourth or more to this total. The Germans offer 2,500 
millions, from which the thousand already paid has to 
be deducted. The Allies reckon, however, in terms of 
annual payments, adding compound interest to the 
capital sum. In present values, however, the Allied 
figure cannot be, at most, more than 4,000 millions, and 
may be less. In any event the German offer is a little 
higher than Mr. Keynes’s figure, and only a little less 
than Mr. Baruch’s. It actually splits the difference 
between them. These two men were, after all, the 
ablest financial experts who represented this country 
and the United States at Versailles. More important, 
perhaps, than this difference in the fixed totals, is the 
fact that the Germans appear to reject the 12 per cent. 
export tax, which might, theoreticaliy, yield in 
forty-two years as much as they now offer. But this 
eleventh hour expedient was based on nothing in the 
Treaty. 





On the other hand, the German offer in its early 
effects is (apart from the export tax) a little better than 
the Allied demand. The Allies asked for 200 millions 
down, in negotiable post-dated bonds. The Germans 
offer 400 millions, to be raised at once by loan. That 
gives France the ‘‘ something to go on with,’’ on which, 
in her nearly bankrupt state, she lays such stress. Again, 
the total for the first five years (loan and annual pay- 
ments together) comes to £650 millions, which (export 
tax apart) was what the Allies required. Nor is the 
notion of fixing the payments precisely for five years 
only, a German invention. It is what the Allied experts 
themselves proposed at Brussels, and its author was M. 
Seydoux, the French delegate. 

We discover no special merit or originality in the 
German scheme. It is cumbrous and difficult to 
explain. It does not meet (nor is it possible to 
meet) our own grave objection to any indemnity payable 
in goods. It means sweating in Germany, and ruinous 
competition outside it. But in amount it seems to us a 
fairly reasonable offer. It would cover the obligation of 
** restoration,’’ and we have always contended that the 
Allies had no right to ask for more. The most ques- 
tionable feature of the German offer is, to our thinking, 
the proposal to raise so large a part of the first five 
years’ payments by a foreign loan. German finances are 
in appalling confusion. The direct taxation is, on 
paper, exceedingly high (much higher than our own), 
but it is not coming in. The arrears are startling, even 
when one makes allowance for the difficulty of assessing 
capital and collecting unprecedented amounts. Given 
the constant deficit, and the floods of paper, a big new 
foreign loan might only result in confessed bankruptcy. 
That, however, would even more certainly be the effect 
of the Allies’ proposals. 

It would be tedious to repeat the general argument, 
in which we have engaged for several weeks, that the 
amount of the Allied claim is monstrous, and the effect 
of receiving such an indemnity, mainly in manufactured 
goods, would be ruinous to our own trade, would aggra- 
vate unemployment, and would cause us the loss not 
merely of the European market (which is almost gone 
already), but also the distant markets which we still 
retain. We have seen no serious attempt to meet these 
objections. The “Times” does not argue, it merely 
goes on repeating “terrible but just.” To the former 
adjective we assent. It may be more helpful to attempt 
to state a positive policy. 

We start from the central fact of the devastation 
wrought in France. ‘That must be repaired, and in full 
measure. If, however, we help the French to obtain 
this just satisfaction, they in turn must consider our 
views as to the methed. The flood of manufactured 
goods might not greatly injure them, for their world- 
trade is relatively small and confined mainly to luxury 
goods. It will injure us, perhaps vitally. We should 
urge, then, the restoration should take place imainly 
with German labor and materials on the spot. To be 
sure, the Conféderation Générale du Travail objects. As 
the French have suppressed the C. G. T. altogether, this 
objection can hardly carry great weight. The coal, 
building materials, and Jabor assigned to actual restora- 
tion ought to cover most of the legitimate indemnity. 
The major part of the Allied claim, for soldiers’ pensions 
and dependants’ allowances, is, to our thinking, an 
exaction entirely unwarranted by the terms on which 
Germany surrendered. It ought to he wiped out of the 
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bill. There would remain only restoration, and some | 
small items due to the victims of the submarine and air 
campaigns. The total would be some figure very close 
to the German offer and to Mr. Keynes’s estimate. 

This view of the indemnity would involve the 
scrapping of the bargain among the Allies which assigned 
percentages to each. Our share would sink to a trifle, 
and it might be wise to drop it altogether in order to 
provide more amply for the much graver needs of France, 
and in a less degree of Belgium and Italy. The problem 
is much more than one of abstract justice. France has to 
be persuaded to renounce prospective visions of wealth, 
which we believe to be delusive, but she believes (or affects 
to believe) to be real. We must go much further than 
this. The debt which the French owe us must be can- 
celled. We think that America ought to show the same 
ccnsideration for us, but if she will not, we have no 
remedy. This programme seems like wholesale surrender. 
But in any event it is we who will pay. Who 
else is to back the loan which the French intend to raise 
on the worthless security of the German indemnity? It 
is our trade which would suffer chiefly from German 
“dumping ”’ of indemnity goods. We desire, for our own 
sake, and for that of civilization, the rapid recovery of the 
whole Continent, including Central Europe. If mon- 
strous exactions, backed by militarism, prevent that 
recovery, if Europe jolts along for two and forty years 
over a constant succession of shocks, threats, armings, 
occupations, and attempts at revolution, any recovery, 
either of the Continent or of our own trade, is impossible. 
We shall pay in disturbances, in panics, in unemploy- 
ment, in loss of trade, and in armaments far more than 
we shall ever get out of this visionary indemnity and this 
bad debt. Magnanimity is, in the end, the less expensive 
policy. But we should make our terms, before we aban- 
doned the French debt. We want disarmament. We 
want some assurance that France will not let leose her 
negroes upon Germany, and her Poles upon Russia, nor 
would we forget the crying needs of Austria, the most 
pitiable victim of French policy. 

It is, we confess, a policy which we do not expect 
MM. Briand and George to adopt. They live by, and 
on, illusions. They swam to power on illusions. They 
support each other, in the vain hope that they can jointly 
buttress these illusions. The Alliance exists to per- 
petuate them. The return to reality will be slow, and it 
can go at no great pace while the Coalition holds power. 
The result of propounding such a policy to Paris to-day, 
would doubtless be that the Poincaré schoo! would seize 
power and immediately occupy the Ruhr, or even Berlin. 
The effect would only be to make the general ruin of 
the Continent a little more evident than it is to-day, 
and though the French armies might loot Germany, they 
would not thereby improve the finances of France. We 
would, in Mr. George’s own words, “‘ bring back the 
atmosphere of peace.’’ It will return only with negotia- 
tions. The first step is to pension Marshal Foch. 





WOODROW WILSON: A VALEDICTORY 
ESTIMATE. 


Tus week’s retirement of Woodrow Wilson into the 
tempered oblivion of ex-Presidency is an irresistible temp- | 
tation to moralizers. What a sermon upon the vanity of | 
human wishes! For among the little list of men whom 
the tumultuous tide of the war lifted to a dizzy height of | 
fame and worship and then let down into the depths, the 











ex-President holds a unique position. His case alone 
carries all the authentic marks of human tragedy, upon 
the highest plane. Other lesser figures intervened from 
time to time, soldiers or statesmen, bringing a momen- 
tary hope of victory or of pacific settlement which 
should release the world from its long torture. But 
these hopes were too slender, the moral and material 
resources on which they rested too exiguous, to command 
the world’s confidence. Only when the words of the great 
President began to float across the Atlantic into 
ears deadened with the noise of battle, did we begin to 
believe that the Lord had raised up a new Prophet, with 
a Message of Salvation. No man, we felt, standing in his 
own strength, would dare to utter these high political 
commandments. The inspiration of the great American 
democracy, the latest and the tallest child of liberty, lay 
in these words. America was not in the war when first 
they came. Indeed, it seemed at first as if the guarantee 
of her great mission rested in this aloofness. For only a 
disinterested nation can help justice to prevail in the 
day of judgment. This was undoubtedly the first concern 
of Woodrow Wilson—to keep his nation out of the war in 
order to conserve the whole strength and authority of 
America for an early and an equitable settlement. 

Even before the war, it may rightly be claimed that 
the President conceived for his country the moral 
leadership of the world. Take this striking passage 
from his Fourth of July address in 1914:— 


“My dream is that as the years go on and the 
world knows more and more of America, it will turn to 
America for those moral inspirations which lie at the 
basis of all freedom: that the world will never fear 
America unless it feels that it is engaged in some 
enterprise which is inconsistent with the rights oi 
humanity.” 


It is part of the tragedy of Woodrow Wilson that 
neither he nor any sincere American can to-day repeat 
these words. But no one who knows Mr. Wilson or his 
country can doubt that when he spoke them they were 
the passionate desire of his heart and the profound belief 
of his mind. In this faith when the war came, and 
America as yet stood out, he solemnly dedicated her to 
the post of world-arbiter. There was nothing arrogant or 
at all excessive in this vision. When Europe was weary 
of its war, broken in resources and perhaps contrite in 
spirit, to what other earthly providence could it turn? 
Then would come the great moral opportunity for 
America. His country stood firmly and enthusiastically 
behind him in the autumn of 1916, and gave him the full 
right to speak as he was speaking. 

If America could have stood out! But America 
could not stand out. War blinds and maddens its execu- 
tants, and Germany’s madness inevitably drew in 
America. This was the first step in the spiritual tragedy, 
for the entrance of America into the war, however 
politically necessary, began at once to waste the 
moral capital of her great mission of impartial peace- 
maker. It is a part explanation of the collapse of the 
President at Versailles that he failed adequately to 
realize that virtue had gone out of him as a necessary 
implication of American belligerency. He had issued 
his Fourteen Points, the greatest and the truest applica- 
tion of the moral law to the collective conduct of nations 
ever enunciated by any man in a position of authority. 
Was he deceived into a conviction that the inherent virtue 
of these moral truths must soften the hearts and convince 
the intellects cf hardened, war-seared European states- 
men? He was not without excuse for this belief. The 
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Liberals of Europe had responded with joyful enthusiasm 
te this splendid expression of their hearts’ desire. Even 
the accredited statesmen of the warring nations had done 
something more than lip-service. For they had formally 
adopted the Points and their exegesis, and had offered 
them to Germany as the basis of the peace. Germany 
laid down her arms upon this express stipulation. The 
Word seemed already to have blossomed into the Deed. 





The perfidy of this betrayal has never yet been | 


branded as it cught upon whatever substitute for con- 
science the Allied representatives possess. How should 
Mr. Wilson have known that these diplomats merely saw 
in his principles a bait for Germany, and had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of applying them to the conditions of 
peace which this successful trick placed them in 
a position to impose? It is true that Mr. 
Wilson was not an innocent professor, rushing 
suddenly into the arena of politics, a natural prey 
for the beasts or gladiators that abound there. His 
acquaintance with American politicians, indeed with 
the special New Jersey brand, had been fairly long and 
intimate. He knew something of the gulf which lay 
between profession and practice. Could he have supposed 
that the more elevated and responsible statesmen of 
Europe were prepared to stoop to fouler play than ever 
stained the annals of New Jersey? All Europe was 
staggering under the shock of the most devastating war 
that had ever been. Famine and bankruptcy and revolu- 
tion threatened al! the belligerents. Surely the sanity, if 
not the justice or magnanimity, of his Principles, must 
carry conviction to the statesmen of a Europe in such a 
plight! It was a gospel of sheer self-preservation he was 
preaching. Could they reject it? Well, they did. They 
built the Bad Peace upon the ruins of his Principles, and 
using them not as foundation stones, but as occasional, 
convenient stopgaps and ornaments in their gimcrack 
edifice. 

Why did le let them do it, or if he could not stop 
them, why did he consent? The answers to these ques- 


contemplated the policy of treachery towards the 
League which the Supreme Council was prepared to 
practise. Others, again, drawing nearer to the truth, 
dwell upon the damaging blow struck to the moral and 
political authority of Wilson by the elections of 1918, 
both in America and in Great Britain. America was 
clearly deserting Mr. Wilson. His enemies complain 


| that it was his ewn fault for reverting from pure and full 


Americanism to the game of party politics. But while 
no one can accurately assess the damage of this indis- 
cretion, it would be wrong to conclude that it was wholly 
or mainly responsible for the evaporation of American 
idealism. The storm of war-passion which seized 
the American people would in any case have robbed 
Mr. Wilson of any strong popular support for his 
healing principles, and have thrown him on his own 
resources at Paris. America has no right to upbraid 
Europe for the Bad Peace. America under any other 
representative than Wilson was eager for a peace of 
revenge. 

But none vf these considerations gives a fully satis- 
factory explanation of what must be regarded in final 
analysis as a moral and personal tragedy. That Mr. 
Wilson raised his banner of political idealism with pas- 
sionate sincerity of purpose, no one has a right to ques- 
tion. But it by no means follows that he is, therefore, to 
be regarded as merely a victim of adverse circumstances 
and of popular betrayal. This is surely not the depth of 
the tragedy. Every real tragedy is a soul’s tragedy, every 
great failure an inner failure. One of iis most helpful 
biographers puts the critical issue in March, 1919, as 
follows: “ Wilson had at that time three sources of 
influence in the world: he could refuse, as President of 
the United States, to accept the Treaty when finished ; 


_ he could cease approving the grants of hundreds of mil- 


lious of credit to European Governments; and he could 
announce that, in his opinion, the moral forces of the 


| world should not approve the proposed settlement.’’ Had 


tions have been tossed to and fro in heated rejoinder for | 


the past two years, with no conclusive result. Generally 
speaking, they fall into two classes, according to the 
stress laid on circumstances or on character. Friends and 
defenders insist that he yielded to something they call 
force majeure which confronted him at Paris, and for 
which he was not prepared. The political philosopher 


and moralist was drawn by the unexpected collapse of the | 


war prematurely and without preparation into the Den 
of Diplomacy, where he was lost among the barbed-wire 
entanglements which European “ realists 
ready for him. Having first dragged away from him his 
shield of “Open covenants openly arrived at,’’ they 
plunged him into dark intricacies with which he could 
not cope. When he grew unduly restive, they threw to 
him scraps of self-determination, economic equality, and 
other principles to keep him quiet and to divert him 
from the peace terms on to the supreme object of his 
personal devotion to the League of Nations. And in the 
end he came away with his name to a Peace Treaty which 
he thought to be consistent with his Fourteen Points, 
and the Covenant of a League which was his special 
contribution to the history of human progress. 

In the face of events since the Armistice, no clear- 
thinking man now maintains either of these two claims. 
Some of his defenders, indeed, from the Leginning threw 
over the virtue of the Peace Treaty, holding the quite 
plausible view that Wilson, like the good politician in all 
times and all countries, bartered away the terms of Peace 
in return for the Covenant, persuading himself that with 
that instrument all that was bad or impracticable in the 
Peace could finally be remedied. If so, he hardly 


> had made | 


he staked his personality and future career upon the use 
of all three influences, it seems at least possible that he 
might have there and then prevailed, or, if he had failed 
for the moment and retired, shaking the European dust 
from his shoes, the flaming virtue of his action would 
have rekindled the political idealism of America and 
once more rallied to his leadership the sane and liberal 
forces of the European peoples. 

But no full or fair consideration can fail to give 
weight to the physical collapse of the President, due to 
the terrible and prolonged strain of activities of mind and 
body which the performance of his high office involved. 
Nor is this exterior aspect of the personal tragedy truly 
separable from the inward struggle and the consciousness 
of the failure to which it was contributory. Health and 
physical vigor are essential to that type of mental and 
spiritual energy needed to stand the buffets of evil circum- 
stances and base antagonisms; and to struggle on to a 
victorious end, alone, with the consciousness of desertion 
and malice in one’s own household, requires a toughness 
of nature and an unflagging power of will only possible to 


| one whose body is contributing its full share to support 


the strain on heart and head. The sober verdict of 
history, taking account of all these material factors, will 
certainly recover a juster and a higher estimate of Wood- 
row Wilson and his work than prevails just now, when 
the world lies prostrate and helpless in the trough of its 
misfortunes and misdeeds. Rating him by the measure of 
his aspirations and his efforts, rather than by the present 
success which it is no man’s to command, it will account 
him the only great redeeming personality which these 
years of the returning tide of barbarism has left stranded 


‘ on the shores of Christendom. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TERROR 


By J. L. HAMMOND. 


As I walked down the street in a Hertfordshire village 
yesterday, little English children were whipping their 
tops as if there was nothing else in the world that 
mattered. As I walked down the streets of Cork last 
week, little Irish children were whipping their tops as 
if there was nothing else in the world that mattered. 
From such simple common elements of happiness has 
man created the hell in which South Ireland is making 
a fight for her life. Is it the law of some implacable 
God that drives us? Is it that we have learnt every art 
in the world except the art of living with our neighbors 
in freedom and peace? Or is it true of the spirit 
of Prussianism, as some melanchcly economists used to 
say of poverty, that man- cannot change its volume, 
but can only change its incidence? 

For this Cork, in which little boys whip their tops, 
is the most complete and violent expression to be found 
in Europe of that spirit. You could put it anywhere 
on the map of Belgium in the war. I suppose little 
Belgian boys whipped their tops in Brussels. In the 
heart of this city, designed by nature as one of her 
superb spectacles, lie the ruins of her principal buildings. 
All the world knows who burnt them. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, so contemptuously a stranger to the third 
city of the people he governs, no longer tries to pass off 
the clumsy falsehood that the City Hall caught fire from 
Patrick Street, which was much as to say that the India 
Office had caught fire from St. Thomas's Hospital. 
To-day, no prevarications can serve. Ministers take 
refuge in a brazen and sullen silence. The burning 
of Cork was a more deliberate and wilful act than the 
burning of the Palace of the Kings at Persepolis, but 
whereas Alexander had the grace to repent, no single 
word of contrition or apology has come from the British 
Government to the Irish people. ‘And since, by one of 
the beneficent laws we have passed for Treland, the rate- 
payers are responsible for damage done by servants of 
the Crown, the ratepayers of Cork are confronted with 
the prospect of a rate of four hundred shillings in the 
pound. 

Above, on a crest of the hills that give Cork its 
splendid dignity, sits General Strickland. He could not 
save Cork from the torches of his servants: he cannot 
make a single Irishman or Irishwoman secure from the 
Black-and-Tans. But he sits there a ™hadamanthus, 
whose judgments come down to the people of Cork—such 
and such rebels to be executed, such and such houses to 
be burnt—just as the judgments of Radetsky descended 
on Milan sixty years ago, or the judgments of Bissing on 
Ghent the day before yesterday. Those are the symbols 
of British rule: the cinders of the City Hall below, the 


machine-gun above. Of justice, as Englishmen under- . 


stand it, there is no semblance: of order, as Englishmen 
understand it, there is no semblance: General Strickland 
above, the Black-and-Tan busy with torch and revolver 
below, stand for one thing only: they stand for fright- 
fulness. That is why I do not advise Englishmen who 
want to be happy to go to Cork, for it is a place where 
any Englishman who is not proud to be a Prussian would 
be thankful to be a Hottentot. 

Meanwhile the public life of Cork struggles on. A 
few men, meeting at strange times in strange places, 
carry on the work of administration. Every public man 
is a marked man, and from time to time the police or 
the soldiers pounce, and another batch is swept into 
prison. But in Ireland, as in the old Russia, men cease 
to think of this danger: they think only of serving 





Ireland. From the brooding horror whick haunts every 
Englishman who peeps into their life, they are free. 


LIFE ON THE RvN. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, in one of his speeches, 
delighted the House of Commons by telling them that 
he had got the rebels “on the run.” How many of his 
audience have any idea what that phrase means? It 
means, in a great proportion of cases, that a man knows 
that he is obnoxious to the Black-and-Tans, and that 
if he falls into their hands he will be murdered. The pro- 
ceedings at military inquiries are not often published, 
but the newspapers gave a report of a case last November 
in which two Black-and-Tans left barracks at night, went 
to a private house, shot a man dead, returned, and went 
to bed without saying a word to their superior officer. 
They were acquitted because the Court held that the 
man was shot attempting to escape. Thus any rank and 
file member of this force can enter any man’s house and 
shoot him. I had a talk with one of the men over whom 
that fate hangs. He is obnoxious to the authorities 
because he is a Trade Union secretary, and militarist 
governments have no love for Trade Unions, and though 
he has no connection with the Volunteer movement, he 
is a Sinn Feiner. This man has been on the run since 
March of last year, when the police killed a friend 
and neighbor of his, and let it be known that his turn 
was to come. At first he alone slept away from home. 
But after his wife and children had been threatened 
in their beds three times with revolvers, they decided to 
desert their home. His wife sleeps in one place, his 
children in another, and he in a third. I happened to 
catch them when they had met, as they do every day, 
and as dusk was coming on they were preparing to 
separate. The strain of this life had drawn lines on the 
faces of the man, his wife, and his eldest child, but he 
pointed to his little boy with pride as he told me how the 
boy had stood, in the small hours of the night, with a 
revolver held against his temple, refusing to say where 
his father was. The boy was just leaving on his bicycle, 
and by way of keeping up our spirits, he rode round an 
Irish statue which <tood at no distance from us, waving 
his little cap over his head. Ireland is not going down 
in this struggle. 

ENGLIsH IN Ir1sH Eyes. 

What is that struggle? To judge from speeches in 
Parliament one might suppose it was a struggle between 
order and crime. That is not the struggle that you see 
going on in Ireland. You see a Government engaged in 
the effort to beat a small people into submission to its 
will, and its tope of success lies in making life intoler- 
able to that people. The soldiers hate their task, for 
they recognize that it means the use of frightfulness, and 
though the Government has found agents to whom fright- 
fulness is not uncongenial, the British soldier has no 
natural taste for it. The Irish people see this force 
pitted against their dignity and their hope as a nation. 
To ask them to spend their time confessing their sins is 
like asking the Russians in 1918 to wear sackcloth for the 
murder of Count Mirbach, or like asking Garibaldi 
and Mazzini to make perpetual penance for the murder 
of Rossi. Let any Englishman live in Cork for a 
week, and ask himself what he would feel, or 
what other Englishmen would feel if they lived 
under this harrow. Let Englishmen note that down to 
yesterday an unarmed British soldier was as safe in the 
streets of Cork as he is in the streets of London. This 
struggle, like all such struggles, is marked by murder 
and outrage on both sides. But all discussion of the ethics. 
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of violence reveals a fundamental difference between the 
English and the Irish view. The British House of 
Commons has accepted and endorsed the view 
that an Irishman’s life matters less than an English- 
man’s. That view is not commonly held in Ireland. 
Naturally Englishmen are revolted by the assassina- 
tion of fourteen British intelligence officers, some 
of them in the presence of their wives. But more 
than fourteen Irishmen have been murdered in the 
presence of their wives. Sir Hamar Greenwood tells 
the House of Commons that the Lord Mayor McCurtain 
and many other Irishmen were murdered by persons 
unknown. But he does not expect the Irish people to 
believe that they were not murdered by the men he 
employs. When Sir Hamar Greenwood tells the House 
of Commons that forty-five men have been killed ‘ for 
attempting to escape,’ the House of Commons displays 
little interest, but the Irish people do not doubt the 
meaning of that phrase. An Irishman whom I know, 
taken up on suspicion, was released after curfew. He was 
offered an escort, but he told the officer to his face that 
he would rather take his chance in the street than accept 
that dangerous attention. In three hours he crawled 
home in safety. The English people at home do not 
realize what life is like under a Government that is 
chiefly concerned for its credit as a system of terrorism. 
Take the allegations, to be heard all over Ireland, and 
supported by evidence which, be it strong or weak, has 
convinced some Irish lawyers of standing, themselves 
opponents of Sinn Fein, that prisoners are flogged in 
Ireland in order to produce evidence. To Englishmen 
here such a suspicion is revolting, and it leaves most 
of them incredulous. In the Irish atmosphere it 
seems natural enough. Every Irishman who takes 
part in the I.R.A. expects to have to endure this 
torment if he is captured, and the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to allow an inquiry into Kevin Barry’s case is 
taken in Ireland to mean that they are willing 
for Irishmen to believe that such torture is common, 
while wishing the British people to believe that it is 
unknown. For Government is terrorism, pure and 
simple, applied by every method ; applied to men and to 
communities, it sets up a world in which law and 
justice are unknown. As for the sufferings of women and 
children under that terrorism, who can describe them? 

It is impossible for English people at home to realize 
what a night raid means to its victims: the lorry dashes 
up, men with loaded revolvers dash into the house, turn 
everything upside down, cross-examine the women and 
children in the house; seize any man they find, and put 
a bullet through him if he shows the slightest sign of 
disobedience. 
men can do what they please, and that their mere word 
is a sufficient answer to any charge of violence or plunder. 
I have talked to women in the towns who have suffered, 
and it is not surprising to learn that in lonely places 
where women brood over this terror from morning to 
night with few neighbors, women and children have been 
driven mad. 

What right has any Government to throw the life of 
a people into this chaos? The Government uses chaos as 
part of its system of terrorism. Mr. Lloyd George boasts 
that he has driven the Sinn Fein Courts into the cellars. 
A Protestant Bishop was speaking last week of the 
admirable work done by those Courts; their success in 
keeping order, and in treating all classes and religions 
with justice. They have, in point of fact, carried 
Ireland through what might have been a dangerous 
agrarian crisis, and they have effected a land settlement 
which is much more considerable than anything Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government bas been able to effect, or is 











likely to effect, here. One would think that the test of 
the usefulness of these Courts was their power to serve 
the Irish people and to win the confidence of Irishmen. 
According to this Protestant Bishop, they succeeded. 
They have been broken up, and crime of all kinds has 
increased in consequence. What has the Government put 
in their place? The rule of the revolver. Why? Because, 
as the Lord Chancellor says, his Government prefers to be 
odious than to be a sham: prefers, that is, to make life 
a hell for the Irish people rather than feel that any part 
of the life of lreland escapes its mailed fist. 


Tue Spirit oF THE [rRisH. 

I asked a Bishop, who is well known here and in 
Ireland as a man of very moderate views, whether the 
spirit of Ireland was breaking. He told me this story as 
his answer. In the war it was the custom to give a con- 
demned man twelve hours’ notice, and to give the same 
notice to his chaplain. When X was shot the 
other day for possessing a revolver, the authorities 
only gave two hours’ notice. The chaplain hurried to 
him and was with him till his death. He then went to 
break the news to X’s brother, who is in prison— 
having been found guilty by court-martial of the crime of 
refusing to turn informer against his brother. “ Your 
brother has Leen shot this morning.’’ ‘“ How did he 
die?’’ “He died bravely for the sake of Ireland.’’ 
“Then I am happy.’’ “ That,’’ said the Bishop to me, 
“is the spirit of Ireland. I have comforted many an 
Irishwoman whose son is dead or in prison or in mortal 
danger, and they all give the same answer.’’ Nobody 
can move about in Ireland without becoming conscious 
of this spirit. It is to be seen, amid al! the strain and 
sorrow of this wearing life of conflict, in the eyes of 
people, in the way they walk, in their whole bearing and 
temper. 

They live day by day by Seneca’s maxim, “ Non 
quid sed quemadmodum feras, interest.”” There is a 
common saying in Ireland “ we are not going to leave this 
struggle to our children.” In that spirit they face the 
prospect of death, torture, and imprisonment. This is no 
adventure to them ; no beat or quiver of freedom: it is the 
solemn consecration of their lives. They are confident 
because they know that they have infinite resources of 
courage and youth on which to draw. The story of the 


| death of Kevin Barry brought Irishmen to the 


All the time the women know that these | 





Republican army as the Belgian atrocities drew English- 
men six years ago to our army. The proclamation that 
Irishwomen would shelter their sons at peril of their 
lives threw hundreds of doors open to the rebels where 
they had never been made welcome before. Men and 
women dread only one thing for themselves and their 
friends: one hour of weakness. The flames that ravaged 
Cork spared the monument to Ireland’s martyrs. 


To appreciate this spirit we must remember that in 
Ireland, religion is a far greater power both for help 
and for solace in the imagination of the race than it is in 
England. While the shots are ringing out on the 
barrack-square, half of Ireland is on its knees. Men die, 
women suffer, with a look of dawn on their faces, 
because they are sustained by a mystical faith 
which blends all their devotion to Ireland with 
a sublime vision of spiritual comfort. Two typical scenes 
will go down to history in illustration of this aspect of 
Ireland’s struggle. In the first, a British officer enters 
a church and interrupts the solemn rites of the funeral 
with a megaphone, fearing that the mourners might 
forget for their few moments of meditation the power 
that holds them in its grasp. In the second, men and 
women in the streets and shops kneel in passionate prayer 
while a rebel steps with radiant spirit to his doom. 
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A Dondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Mr. Witson’s retirement sends one’s mind back to 
the tragedy of Paris. There have been greater ones in 
human affairs; none in which the hopes of millions 
were so quickly and, as it seems, so irrevocably 
extinguished. Some few who feared this result, know- 
ing what a trap Paris was sure to be for American 
statesmanship, labored to avert it, and failed. 
In those days Mr. Wilson was, and looked, a hardly 
tried man. THe struck one as a very honest one; 
nor could one fail to admire the unusual and high distince- 
tion of his bearing and address. He seemed quite 
isolated. His nind, at once lofty and fixed in its out- 
look, lacked the easy, accommodating motion of the Euro- 
pean man of affairs. And it was obvious that he had his 


Yet the country does not realize how near it has been 


te an Irish settlement. I find I have understated the facts, 


for I understand there were not only overtures, but a 


, transaction, in the shape of an agreement for a truce. 
_ And the truce was to be unconditional, that is to say, 


back to the wall. He said quite frankly that when he | 


proposed anything liberal, the French were utterly 
unsympathetic. Nor did he hide his thought that if (for 
example) the new Austria wished to join Germany she 
ought to be allowed to do so. He was pale, and had a 
high-strung look, as if he felt the cross laid upon him, 
but his carriage was manly and composed. He was evilly 


entreated by his greater colleagues, who contrived . 


between them to spill the cup of deliverance he bore. 
But for all his failure, I would rather stand in the Day 
of Judgment with him than with them. 


THe Government did not have quite so easy an 
escape from the Crozier scandal as Tuesday’s debate might 
have led one to suppose. There are plenty of people here 
who don’t mind how many Irishmen these Auxiliaries 
shoot, but who draw the line when officers and gentle- 
men are caught stealing chickens. It is bad form. As 
much correctitude, as possible, if you please. But cor- 
rectitude is a little difficult. Nominally, these men are 
policemen. But their real business is terrorism. There- 
fore, they cannot be put under police discipline, and are 
not. So the Government, meaning at once to use 
terrorism and disown it if it goes a little too far, find 
themselves occasionally in a tight corner. Trim was such 
a tight corner. Impossible to risk a revolt of their 
Lanzknechts by being too hard on them. And impru- 
dent to add a permit for chicken-stealing to their Irish 
police code. So it is arranged that the chicken-stealers 
(officers and gentlemen) are to think they have been let 
off easily, and the British public that they have had 
harder measure than General Crozier would have dealt 
out to them. A pretty, and even gentlemanly, com- 
promise, redounding to the credit of the British army 
and the honor and glory of the British name. 


Aureapy the Irish Act is all but stale-mated. It is 
certain not only that Sinn Fein and the Nationalists will 
boycott the Southern Parliament, but that when repre- 
sentation definitely breaks down, the Government will 
be unable to get any Irishmen of standing, even of the 
Unionist type, to accept nomination. Here and there 
a back-country squire might, with difficulty, be induced 
to let his name through, but even that is doubtful. The 
case is little better with the Northern Parliament. Sinn 
Fein, of course, will not touch it. Neither will Labor. 
Neither will Mr. Devlin and his followers. Save for the 
Orangemen, the Bill is simply marooned. And even 
they are neither happy nor by any means united about 
3t.. 








there was to be no preliminary surrender of arms. Not 
only did the Prime Minister accept this form of dealing 
with the rebels, but Dublin Castle, I believe unanimously, 
was in favor of it. Who, then, destroyed it? The 
Tories in the Cabinet. There were threats of resigna- 
tion, and it is clear that Mr. George must have yielded 
tothem. This is the price of Coalition. Not one quarter 
of it has yet been rendered ; but it is as well to reckon, 
from time to time, the mounting sum of what the country 
pays for that kind of Government. 


I can confirm Mr. Basil Williams’s account, in his 
‘* Cecil Rhodes,’ of the change that came over Rhodes 
between his first and second appearance before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Raid. He always had 
on the semblance of a rather battered Roman Emperor, 
and prided himself on the likeness. But (except 
when he remained absolutely dumb, as he often did when 
the company was not to his taste) his speech gave one 
the impression of a rather ramshackle mind. Certainly 
he fared ill when Sir William Harcourt began aiming 
heavy guns at him. But either under the influence of 
stout and sandwiches (as Mr. Williams thinks) or be- 
cause he saw that this was a losing game for him, Rhodes 
suddenly turned the attack into a defence by opening 
a most amusing and slaughtering cross-examination 
of his cross-examiner. Sir William, unused to this 
kind of behavior in prisoners at the bar, rather lost his 
head, and thenceforward Rhodes did pretty well what he 
liked with the Committee. 


Mr. Basit WILLIaMms’s book revives the much-debated 
question of whether Chamberlain had guilty knowledge 
of the Raid. Behind it lies one of the most tangled 
secrets in modern politics. There are all sorts of conflict- 
ing testimonies. I myself recall Sir William Harcourt’s 
stopping me in the Lobby and telling me that Chamber- 
lain had assured him on his honor that he knew nothing 
about it, and that he believed him. Certainly there was 
the outstanding fact of the message in which Chamberlain 
denounced the Raid and tried to stop it. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hawksley, who kept the undisclosed telegrams 
till the day of his death (copies of them have been pre- 
served, I believe), used to put his view of it to me by 
saying that as a lawyer he felt sure of being able to go 
into court and prove the complicity of the Colonial Office. 
I am inclined to think that the parties were thinking 
of two different things. Chamberlain knew of the con- 
spiracy in Johannesburg, and held himself open to back 
it when the proper time came. But he did not guess the 
purpose of the raiders of Pitsani, or realize Rhodes’s 
reason for pressing for the “ jumping-off ’’ ground. In 
a word, he knew of the conspiracy, but of only one side 
of it, and nothing of the concert it maintained (and 
broke) with the raiders. 





— 


I am afraid that when the Speaker retires, the 
House of Commons will lose a greater servant than he, 
in the person of its Clerk, Sir Courtenay Ilbert. Sir 
Courtenay has lived a long generation after the time 
when he first became famous, and now the author of the 
Ibert Bill may elect to be remembered by it, or by his 











later work in Parliament and in constitutional literature. | 
The Clerk of the House plays no vocal part in its sittings. | 
But Parliament would hardly be a working machine , 
without him. In Sir Courtenay it could avail itself of 
one of the most accomplished and liberal minds of his 
generation. 


One feels sorry to see a Shakespeare play com- 
peteutly and interestingly done, as is the second part of 
“ Henry IV.,”’ at the Court, and yet not to be able to say 
that it advances the great and always imperilled cause of 
the representation of Shakespeare. Must one give it all 
up, and confess to oneself that if ever one sees Shake- 
speare, it must be with the mind’s eye only? Take 
Falstaff. T suppose it happens to many fairly imaginative 
veople to be so taken up with the effort to “ reconstruct ”’ 
alstaf® as almost to be haunted by him. In this spirit I 
have gone through the two parts of “ Henry IV.’’ over 
and over again, with the notion of figuring, if I can, 
how Falstaff might be supposed to walk and talk, 
and how each gesture and note of the voice could be 
made to fit in with one’s picture of what his creator 
meant his personality to be. It seeias certain that there 
was an original Falstaii, that Shakespeare knew him, 
and that he then began the work of embroidering his 
character and way of living, till the ideal Falstaif stood 
encased in his coat of magic. Equally certain, every 
student has his idea of what this real-unreal Falstaff was 
like. But I begin to think that not only shall I never see 
this Falstaff, but that each impersonation of him must 
cut away something from the vision, if, indeed, it is not 
destroyed altogether. Mr. Alfred Clark made quite a 
presentable sort of a Falstaff. J even thought he now and 
then seemed a little like my dream-Falstaff, for he had an 
especially wicked look about the eyes. But, try as I 
would, I cculd not recapture the spiritual being—the 
gross Euphorion—of which I was the second creator. And 
therefore I seemed to be assisting at an unholy business 
of unfrocking and disrobing him. So I think that in 
future I shall keep Falstaff (or what is left of him) to 
myself. 


” 


I nope ‘‘ barracking’’ will not be the end of 
Anglo-Australian cricket, but it looks a little like it. I 
have never seen an Australian cricket crowd. But I 
have watched American base-ball, and the only thing I 
can compare with it is the slanging matches of the heroes 
of the Trojan War. The fact is that the American and the 
Australian conception of team-games is different from 
our own. We think of them as a test of physical skill 
and endurance. Our friends across seas think of them 
as that, and also as a test of nervous energy under a 
strain partly physical, partly psychic. The barracking 
of the non-players is an auxiliary means of winning the 
game for your side and losing it for the other. It is 
probably quite fair when you are used to it. it is siroply 
a new element in the sport. But then our English 
temperament and practice are not so well adapted to it; 
at least not in cricket. 


I am glad to hear that a women’s meeting has been 
arranged for the evening of the eighteenth, in the 
Central Hall to protest against reprisals, and to call for 
peace with Ireland. Lady Bryce will take the chair, and 
among her supporters will be Lady Robert Cecil, Lady 
Frances Balfour, Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Bondfield, 
Miss Maude Royden, Dr. Garrett Anderson, and Lady 
Bonham Carter. 
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Vite and Uetters. 


THE LAST ADVENTURER. 

Ir is a hundred years ago on the 19th of this month since 
Richard Burton was born, and he was born only just in 
time to fulfil his nature. He was a born adventurer— 
born for the adventures of exploration and travel—and 
last century saw the end of exploration, and the end of 
travel as adventure. Except some dismal tracts of 
Central Asia, some hummocks of ice round the North 
Pole, and the summit of Mount Everest, there is little 
of the earth’s surface left to be explored. There is hardly 
a district which has not been mapped and surveyed; 
hardly a savage people whose habits have not been 
described. And as to travel, the railway, the motor, and 
the aeroplane have made movement so easy, and have so 
reduced the size of the world that it is scarcely worth 
while to pack up and go, except for merely commercial 
reasons which never entered Burton’s head. Great 
explorers have displayed various ostensible reasons for 
their enterprises—the spread of the Gospel, the increase 
of scientific knowledge, or the extension of trade and 
civilization. But Burton cared for none of these things. 
tle was far fron missionary in temperament; he took no 
interest in natural science; and he detested trade and 
civilization. He was one of the first who extolled the 
savage life, and one of the few who lived it and yet con- 
tinued to extol. 

He was an explorer by nature, a traveller without 
plirase or cause or purpose. But he was endowed with 
faculties that raised him far above the level of the mere 
globe-trotter and sportsman. There are men who would 
rather have stared at the Pacific with stout Cortez than 
have written the sonnet or known all Homer by heart, and 
if he had been given the choice, Burton would probably 
have counted himself among them. But afterwards he 
would have written a great book upon the journey to 
Darien and the view from its peak. He was an indefatig- 
able writer. He belonged to the type of men who, like 
the ancient Greek, can say they “follow war and the 
Muses,’’ combining a wild and active life with the passion 
of the mind. In her biography, his widow says that he 
wrote over eighty volumes. Exaggeration lay in that 
extraordinary woman’s nature, but in one of Burton’s 
final and fruitless appeals to the Government for con- 
sideration, four years before his death, he wrote that 
he had published “ over forty-six works,’’ and many of 
his works consisted of two volumes. Some, too, remained 
unpublished. He always kept a very minute diary, or, 
rather, two diaries—-one for himself and one for more 
public use. He wrote considerable quantities of verse, 
including a remarkable poem called “The Kasidah 
(Couplets) of Haji Abdu El-yezdi’’ (his own name as 
pilgrim in Arabia). His widow assures us it was written 
in 1853 (the year of his famous journey to Meccah), and 
that he did not hear of Fitzgerald’s “ Omar ”’ till eight 
years later. Jn that case, the resemblance in some of 
the verses. and in the tone of all, is very extraordinary. 
For instance: 


‘* Another boasts he would divorce old 
from his bed, 
And wed the Vine-maid in her stead—fools who believe 
a word he said.”’ 


Compare Fitzgerald’s quatrain :— 


barren reason 


‘You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house, 
Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daaghter of the Vine to Spouse.”’ 
There are many similar parallels in the poems, and it is 
impossible to suppose them mere coincidences. We have 
to remember that “ The Kasidah’’ was not published 
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till nearly thirty years after it was first written, and 
Burton may well have added several couplets. His 
widow may have been unaware of these additions, or 


zeal for the composer of a poem which she calls, * The 
most exquisite gem of Oriental poetry that I have ever 
heard or imagined, nor do I believe it has its equal either 
from the pen of Hafiz, Saadi, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Swinburne, or any other.’ We quote her judgment as an 
example of the misfortune which her assiduous devotion 
often brought upon her husband in life, and upon his 
memory while she survived. So true is the saying of the 
Wise : “ Woe unto him who praiseth his friend, rising up 
early and praising him; for it shall be counted a curse 
unto him.”’ 

Burton’s three conspicuous enterprises were the pii- 
grimage to Medinah and Mecca in varied Mohammedan 
disguises ; the journey to the unknown city of Harar in 
Somaliland, perhaps the most dangerous and admirably 
executed of all his adventures; and the journey from 
Zanzibar into the interior of Africa, undertaken in hope 
of solving the riddle of the Nile, and resulting in the dis- 
covery of Tanganyika. Active in travel and in writing as 
the remaining thirty years were to be—splendid in accom- 
plishment as they would have seemed in any lesser man— 
the return from Tanganyika marked the beginning of a 
decline. First, ie made the mistake of detaching Speke 
from his caravan to report upon a water said to lie some 
distance to the north, and so it was Speke who discovered 
that neither the Nile nor any other river runs out from 


Nyanza, are the true source of the mysterious stream. 
Whence followed quarrels and jealousies, the exclusion 
of Burton from the great expedition of Speke and Grant, 
the challenge cf Speke to meet Burton on the platform 
of the British Association meeting in Bath, 1864, 
Burton’s ready acceptance of the challenge, the silent 
meeting there, Speke’s withdrawal, and his sudden death 
that night “ owing to a gun accident,’’ which inevitably 
suggested suicide, though the suspicion was never con- 
firmed. 

Tanganyika marked the end of Burton’s genuine 
explorations, though he continued to travel far—to Utah, 
to Fernando Po (as Consul), Abeokuta, Benin, and 
Dahomey, still at the height of savagery ; to Santos in 
Brazil (as Consul), to Syria and Damascus (as Consul), 
and as Consul in his last public appointment, to Trieste, 
whence he visited India and the Gold Coast again. Each 
of these appointments and journeys produced a book of 
one or two volumes, always written with the same careful 
minuteness. To these years, when the fearless 
explorer appeared to be living about the Mediter- 
ranean like any fatted plutocrat careful for his useless 
health—-to those years we owe the translation of 
Camoens and of the “ Arabian Nights.’’ On these, 
and on his “ Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah,” his 
position in our literature will probably rest; not that 
they are better in themselves than some of his other 
works, but that they will be more read for their general 
interest. Isabel Burton undertook the publication and 
financing of the “ Arabian Nights’’ herself, and 1,000 
copies of the first ten volumes sold privately at once, 
saving Burton from absolute poverty for the remainder 
of his life. The success was largely due to the frankness 
of the translation’s indecency, though in that respect it 
is not fuller nor franker than Mardrus’s French trans- 
lation (1908). But it was as Burton said :— 

‘‘T have struggled for forty-seven years, distin 
guishing myself honorably in every way that I possibly 
could. I never had a compliment, nor a ‘ thank you,’ 


nor a single farthing. I translate a doubtful book in 
my old age, and I immediately make sixteen thousand 


guineas. Now that I know the tastes of England, we 
need never be without money.” 


_ And perhaps it was to coin more money out of the tastes 
have omitted to mention them in her always tempestuous 


of England that he translated “ The Scented Garden,”’ 
burnt by his wife after his death as unworthy of his 
repute. 

Like many distinguished men—like Kitchener, for 
instance—Burton labored to build up for himself a 
character of savagery and overbearing temper. In this 
endeavor he was greatly assisted by his bodily strength 
and fierce appearance. Legends of cruelty and sensuality 
grew rapidly round him, and he did his utmost to 
encourage them. There was a Byronic pose in his nature 
—a longing to be thought a devil of a man. But in spite 
of every effort he appears seldom to have lived up to his 
evil reputation. Miss Alice Bird, who still survives and 
who knew the Burtons very intimately for thirty years, 
says that he was always singularly modest and kindly in 
intercourse. His widow, who ought to have known, 
admits that “if he had not practised great self-control, 
he could have had a very violent temper,’’ but she also 


says that ‘‘ he was a most moral and refined man at home 
in his domestic life.’’ 





ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN CRICKET. 


. Tuis week cricket history has been made at Sydney. For 


the first time in the records of the game, a team has won 


‘ and a team has lost five Test Matches in succession. 
Tanganyika, but that the great waters of Victoria 


Australia’s achievement is not likely to be equalled in a 


; hurry, and we must pay the due tribute to it. But what 





of the M.C.C. team; the men we proudly waved away 
from Tilbury only last September? The irony of that 
jubilant farewell—its pomp and circumstance—is bitter 
now. In a few days, the M.C.C. team will be homeward 
bound. Nay, can it truthfully be said that the team 
will ever come back? 

These are reflections born of the momentary chagrin 
that quite naturally set in the other day when English 
cricket was again rubbed in the dust at Sydney. They 
are not reflections which are at all likely to remain long 
with us. As a people we have a fondness for fallen 
greatness. Shall we be less charitable to our cricketers 


than to our actors and singers? As a match-winning 


: factor the team has failed lamentably, but it remains 
: to-day just as compact of cricketer-artists as when it set 


forth eagerly from Tilbury six months ago. And in recent 
years cricketers in this country have come in larger and 
larger numbers to see in the great game more than a 
vent for combative energy, more than a tug-of-war in 
which the end of conquest justifies the methods, no matter 
how prosaic they may be. There are cricketers in the 
present M.C.C. XI. for whom cricket must always be 
first of all an art whereby one’s personality may be 
expressed. In the very hour of England’s defeat, in 
the first Test Match, the cabled reports told us that 
“ Hobbs scored with his usual ease from all the bowlers.”’ 
The artist all cver! Hobbs, in the moment of crisis, sg 
fascinated by his own art that he heeds not the dangers 
lurking about him! On this occasion, indeed, he was 
out “leg before wicket,’’ no doubt attempting to “ damn 
the consequences,’’ with his own hazardous, but ravishing 
glance to leg from a ball on the middle stump, the riskiest 
stroke, but as sweet as stolen fruit. 

It is hardly likely the average Australian cricketer 
will see the merit of the selfish cricketer-artist. For him 
must come the spoils of war, else the game is barren. 
No pleasure for your Armstrongs, even if they make their 
centuries, should Australia lose. Not for the Austra- 
lian’s sturdy clannishness is this conception of cricket as 
a joyous medium for self-expression. For him, the self- 
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abnegation of the doctrine, ‘‘ The game is more than the 
player of the game.’’ Australian cricket is an expression 
of the will to conquer, and thus the driving force of any 
Australian team is a philosophy of collective effort. Short 
shrift here for the indulgent individualist—the artist too 
fond of a cultivation of the Fine Shades. The TEam, not 
the man, is the Australian doctrine—the whole, not the 
part. The most famous Australian Elevens have been 
veritable machines functioning towards victory, heedless 
of how much weary sweat the victory demanded. Little 
room in this remorseless machine for the cricketer-artist, 
needing to indulge his accomplishment to a point of 
ecstasy that takes him far from solicitude for the work of 
others. Australia, of course, has had her great artist- 
batsmen—-Trumper and Macartney, for instance. But 
here we have deviations from type. M. A. Noble pre- 
sented the typical Australian—a cricketer whose deter- 
mination and wariness, and concentration on the game’s 
‘main chance,’’ serried his face with lines of sheer pain. 

There are reasons other than temperamental which 
tend to make the Australian cricketer collectivist rather 
than individualist. In his country ninety-nine matches 
out of a hundred are played under identical conditions. 
The turf is always hard and fast, the light dependable. 
And so a standardized technique is encouraged ; preval- 
ence of one environment results in the prevalence of one 
type. The Australian cricketer is made in one mould, 
so to speak ; that is why, when the Australians are in this 
country, people so often say, “ Why, they all bat exactly 
alike, and a/ways bat alike.’’ In what vastly different 
conditions the English cricketer is made! One day he is 
batting at Lord’s, on a hard ground in a golden light; 
to-morrow—nay, the same afternoon !—he is struggling 
on a sticky wicket under sullen skies. Our variable 
climate makes for a variable technique; here a batsman 
can find no formula which will serve him well day by 
day. He must needs become an opportunist, using his 
wits, working out his own salvation. <A cricketer who 
plays half his games at the Oval is not fashioned in the 
same mould as the man who plays half his games at 
Bramall Lane. These material factors alone, then, will 
explain, in some measure, leaving out the matter of tem- 
perament, the collectivism of Australian cricket and the 
individualism of English cricket. 

Grant these arguments, and it is plain that the 
Australian philosophy is more likely than ours to serve 
the ends of the lust for conquest in Australia. The 
M.C.C. X1.’s five defeats were due not only to indifferent 
bowling and fielding ; even the batsmanship—which, over 
here, was last summer admittedly powerful—failed us. 
Australian conditions of cricket, in fact, ask for batsman- 
ship of a ‘ cannier,’’ more accommodating order than that 
which set the type in the M.C.C. side. But we need not 
be pessimistic about England’s chances in next summer’s 
Test Matches. We shall still have a few Old Masters 
left, despite the Sydney holocaust, and there are young 
men thrusting forward. Much has been taken from 
English cricket this winter, but much abides. 





Che Drama. 


BOARDING HOUSE NIGHTS. 
Tue volume of laughter during the performance of Mr. 
C. K. Munro’s comedy, “ At Mrs. Beam's,’”’ by the Stage 
Society last Tuesday afternoon was greater than the 
volume of applause at the end of the acts. This slightly 
paradoxical fact gives a clue to the quality of the play. 
The author succeeded in carrying his audience along with 
him as he went, but when the moments came to pronounce 
judgment they were chilled by a sudden doubt. This 
could only mean that they had been given good dialogue 
and sufficiently interesting characterization, but that the 





building of the play was bad. As soon as the action 
ceased and we tried to realize where we stood, we realized 
that we were left in the air, not quite sure what had 
really happened, and baffled as to what ought to happen 
next. We think that this shadowy, indecisive construc- 
tion, with a tendency to Jongueurs, was what made “ At 
Mrs. Beam’s’”’ only a qualified success when it might 
(quite easily) have turned out a light comedy triumph. 

Treating the affair simply as a pudding in which it 
is legitimate to dodge about for plums, there were plenty 
of good things in it. There was the opening, for instance, 
in the lounge cf Mrs. Beam’s boarding house, with its 
heavily loaded sofas and armchairs and the voice of the 
inquisitive spinster sozriug wp like a fountain in the 
explanation that there are really two Mr. Lloyd Georges, 
one a Welsh Druid and bard, the other the statesman 
and present Prime Minister of England, ‘“ whom we all 
know ’’—a delicious opening, expanding into a genre 
picture of boarding house life, just sufficiently distorted 
to be whimsical, withcut losing itself in the extravagance 
of farce. And there was the bedroom scene between the 
mysterious boarder, Mr. Dermott (whom Miss Shoe sus- 
pects to be really the hero of a shocking Parisian “ Blue- 
beard ’’ sensation), and his dainty bird-of-paradise com- 
panion (who, Miss Shoe is quite certain, is not Mrs. 
Dermott, whatever she is). Mr. Dermott assuredly is an 
adventurer, rather pleasant in his manly cynicism, and his 
Laura is a passionate child from South America—alas! 
without even a father to make it possible to put her pass- 
port in order. Now since this creature in the flame- 
colored skirts is for the week romantically infatuated by 
a dolt of a Scottish boy among the boarders, and Dermott 
is carrying on an enigmatic intrigue with a flufiy grass- 
widow, also staying in the house, while both Laura and 
Dermott are restively, defiantly enslaved to each other— 
well, you have, of course, a pretty field for psychologie 
amoureuse, about which the author, we perceive, knows 
more than a thing or two. But does psychologie 
amoureuse in the technical sense ever zo down on the 
stage—on the English stage, at any rate? Is it not 
always rather like poor Colin’s attempts to give Laura a 
kiss that satisfies her artistic instincts, spoiled by self- 
consciousness? On the whole, we conclude that, so far 
as the theatre !s concerned, the opera and the ballet take 
care of it best between them. 

But we are forgetting Miss Shoe and the sweeping 
campaigns with which she devastates this teeming field, 
so providentially adapted to her genius. Perhaps typical 
situations can be imagined, though not the well-inten- 
tioned lady’s superb aphorisms—on the necessity of being 
properly married or single, the inutility of oaths, the 
veniality of revoking at bridge, and other problems of 
life and morals. There is just a little too much of it, 
that is all, and we feel rather let down when Dermott and 
his lovely flamingo do nothing more novel in the end 
than make off with the jewellery and valuables of the 
company. In retrospect, however, the afternoon is 
amusing, thanks to the players as well as the author. 
Mr. Baliol Holloway was well selected for the sinister 
romanticism of Dermott, and although, at the time, we 
had a notion that Miss Adela Mavis, as Laura Pasquale, 
was too fragile in scenes requiring powerful blazes of 
passion, yet there only survives in recollection the appeal 
of her exotic naiveté. Miss Phyllis Stuckey made a great 
deal out of little as the fluffy widow, and as for Miss 
Shoe—well! congratulations to Miss Jean Cadell. The 
voice, the hair, the flicker of expressions, the dress down 
to the very shape of the shoes and their heels, were a 
harmony, terrible, blood-curdling. Incessu patuit dea— 
the very goddess of boarding house spinsters, and easily 
the best thing in the whole performance. 

D. L. M. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LAST CHANCE OF THE FREE CHUR‘SH 
COUNCIL. 

Srr,—Next week the annual Free Church Congress meets 

at Manchester. Its proceedings will be keenly watched and 
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criticized by thousands of Nonconformists who are 
reluctantly but surely losing faith in their leaders. We 
used to hear the great principles of freedom and justice 
declared and enforced on Nonconformist platforms ; now the 
official representatives of organized Nonconformity are silent 
on questions like the cruel oppression of Ireland, and the 
only leadership we get is from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords. The Archbishop has told us bluntly 
that to keep silent about the Government policy of violence 
and tyranny in Ireland is exactly what we blamed the 
Germans for during the war. 

What will the Manchester Congress do about our 
Prussian brutalities in Ireland? If it hurriedly passes a 
feeble resolution it will, as a writer in the “ Daily News” 
says, afford proof that the old Nonconformist love of liberty 
and justice is dead or dying. This probably is the Free 
Church Council’s last chance. It has been steadily losing 
influence in recent years, and has sunk into a sort of fatigued 
and shabby fogeyism. If it fails now, ardent and alert young 
people, already impatient and rebellious, will drift away 
from it and join the Labor Party. A well known Free Church 
journalist has been describing how pathetic it is to see at 
Nonconformist assemblies the remnant of men well past 
sixty, who have been the leaders of defensive and offensive 
Nonconformity, but who seem to have no heirs to carry on 
their work. Dr. Clifford—that indomitable optimist—now 
admits that he is impressed by the despondency and almost 
despair that is afflicting Free Church life to-day. 

A little later, I may ask you to let me deal with some 
of its causes.—Yours, {c., 


W. A. A. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE INHERITANCE OF MODIFICATIONS. 

Srr,—I think the skin of Weismannism was scratched 
a few years ago when Mr. Casper Redfield, of Chicago, pub- 
lished his notes on American trotters, Holstein-Fresians, and 
setters in a book called ‘“ Dynamic Evolution.” This book 
is full of figures and histories that seem to show that an 
animal with performance produces better progeny than one 
of the self-same blood that has been kept for breeding only. 
Mr. Redfield says that the former acquires dynamic energy 
up to a period of maximum development and transmits it to 
its progeny. He took especially the record of all the trotters 
capable of a mile in 2 minutes 10 seconds, 180 in all, foaled 
between the dates 1874 and 1898. He says that at this time 
stallions that had not been on the track were far more sought 
after as sires than those that had worked, so that “ probably 
not over 5 per cent. of the trotters born between 1874 and 
1898 were by sires with records.” Yet of the 180 successful 
trotters, 121 or 67 per cent. were by sires with records. All 
the sires of these 2.10 horses had the average age of 10 years 
9 months when their successful progeny was conceived, those 
without records averaging 13 years 6 months, the others 
9 years 8 months. They all had innumerable other progeny 
that did not rise to fame. Says Mr. Redfield: “ If the energy 
which a horse acquires by hard work is not transmitted to 
offspring, then it is very strange indeed that, of the thousands 
of foals got by these 45 (working) sires, only those sons 
which were got when the sires were at their highest dynamic 
development and lowest fertility were able to get into the 
2.10 class.” 

You would not have space for me to follow the author 
into his investigation on cows and dogs, but may I say that 
he has also an interesting chapter on man? The gist of it is 
to show that fathers of one age beget soldiers, of another age 
statesmen, and so on. The following soldiers had fathers of 
less than thirty-one: Alexander, Bonaparte, Charlemagne, 
Charles II., Frederick, Grant, Hannibal, Hastings, Pompey, 
&c. These musicians, poets, &c, had fathers between thirty- 
one and forty: Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Goethe, 
Schiller, Shakespeare, Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Carlyle, 
Goldsmith, Macaulay. At between forty-one and fifty men 
became the fathers of such as Bismarck, Canning, Carnot, 
Cato, Chateaubriand, Cromwell, Gladstone, Gracchus, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Machiavelli, Peter the Great. And 
one had to be over fifty-one to father such sons as Aristotle, 
Arnauld, Bacon, Boyle, Buddha, Confucius, Franklin, Hall, 
Leibnitz, Moses, Seneca, Solomon. It seems, then, that the 





germ plasm may have its different moments which vary with 
the age and experience of the body in which it lives.— 
Yours, &c., 
G. G. Desmonp. 
Sheepscombe, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


A LABOR-LIBERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

Sm,—Will you allow me to state certain reasons, which 
appeal strongly to many of us in the Labor movement, 
against the electoral arrangement betwezn Liberalism and 
Labor which you suggest in your leading article? 

I do not think that the sincere Liberalism of THE 
NATION is quite alive to the extreme bitterness and suspicion 
which have been bred in the Labor movement by the 
insincere “ Liberalism ’’ of the official Liberal leaders. 

Obviously, a working arrangement for a General Election 
is meaningless unless it is carried on beyond the election into 
the resulting Parliament. What would happen, we have to 
ask ourselves, if a joint Liberal-Laber majority were 
returned? Either it would have to form a Coalition, or else 
it would have to allow the Tories to make the Government. 

Is there any chance of such a Coalition doing any of the 
things which Labor demands and desires? We believe there 
is none. After all, we are not without experience of such a 
Coalition. The Labor Party in the pre-war Asquith Govern- 
ment, though it held no seats in the Cabinet, definitely 
worked with the Liberal Party, on the ground that, even 
when the Liberals refused what Labor wanted, it was better 
not to let the Tories in. 

The result was that Labor’s hands were tied. 

It is pretended that on certain essentials, such as 
European peace and liberty for Ireland, Liberalism and 
Labor are at one. 

This is true of the advanced Liberalism of Tue Nation. 
Moreover, there are certainly a few Liberal M.P.s or candi- 
dates, just as there are certainly a few Unionist M.P.s or 
candidates, who agree with the Labor policy on these ques- 
tions. But there is absolutely no evidence whatever that the 
great bulk of official Liberalism cares for any of these things. 
Mr. Asquith has not gone to the Labor length of admitting 
Treland’s right to complete independence; and, even if he 
had, there is not the smallest reason for supposing that he 
would keep a promise to Ireland any more than he 
kept his numerous pledges to women suffragists before the 
war, or that he would not knuckle under to Sir Edward 
Carson and the Tories again, as he knuckled under to them 
before. 

“ Liberalism ” is responsible for the pre-war policy of 
secret entanglements with Czarist Russia, for the refusal 
of votes for women, for the unspeakable barbarity of forcible 
feeding, for the calling out of troops against strikers twelve 
times in seven years, for the bloody policy of repression 
employed after the Easter rising in Dublin, for the Protec- 
tionist Paris Resolutions, for the infamous Secret Treaties 
which made a good peace impossible. 

On all fundamental economic questions—such as the 
amount of allowance which it is decent to expect the unem- 
ployed to live upon, or the nationalization of industry, or 
even such a moderate proposal as a capital levy— 
“ Liberalism ” is either definitely opposed to Labor or else 
so unwilling to make up its mind and declare its policy that 
we may be sure, once in office, it would do nothing. 

Is there any reason for supposing that the leopard has 
changed his spots? Official Liberals talk in an enlightened 
manner when they are out of office, and when abuse of 
tyranny suggests itself to them as a way of getting back to 
power to play the tyrant themselves, but there is nothing in 
their record which justifies them in asking anybody to believe 
a word they say. 

What, then, would happen if a Labor-Liberal Coalition 
tried to govern? On every vital question, Labor would either 
have to surrender its ideals or to face a split. On aimost 
every vital question, the official Liberals agree much more 
with the official Tories than they do with Labor; and they 
would go over to the Tories once they had made use of Labor 
as a stalking-horse for getting them into Parliament. 

This is the inescapable lesson of the past. 

I am, of course, very well aware that Tue Nation has 
no such sinister plot in mind, and that, once it had happened, 
you would be the first to condemn the trickery, as you have 
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condemned the trickery of Mr. Lloyd George. 
would be too late. 

Labor differs from both the older parties fundamentally. 
It has an entirely different conception of what political, 
industrial, and social life ought to be. By trying to patch 
up a working agreement with either of the older parties, it 
can only make itself impotent to do any of the things that 
it really believes in. —Yours, &c., GERALD GOULD. 

54, St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W. 2. 

{We must reserve further correspondence on this subject. 

Ep., NATION. | 


But then it 


MONTAIGNE’S MOTHER. 

Srr,—Your critic, in his review of my book, “ The Voice 
of Jerusalem,” writes: “He (Mr. Zangwill) would be the 
first to see the extravagances of the German who writes a 
book to prove that Christ was a Teuton ; he fails to see that 
he is walking into the same pit when he insists that 
Montaigne’s mother was a Jew.” The Teutonic origin of the 
Jew Jesus is an impudent fantasy. The Jewish blood in 
Montaigne is an historic ascription. Yet to draw attention 
to it and to seek to extract its significance is to walk into 
the same pit as the German cloud-spinner! 

If I go to hear a great pianist or violinist, the odds are 
he will be of Jewish blood. Is it unlikely that ethical 
peculiarities also attach to the Jewish race? The merit of 
the Jew is to be settled, not by taking the mean between 
Mr. Belloc’s view and mine, as your critic crudely suggests, 
but by scientific investigation. After all it was this race 
that produced the Old and New Testament, to which Mr. 
Belloc’s religion, and even the ideals of your own admirable 
organ, are not obscurely indebted.—Yours, Xc., 

IsnarEL ZANGWILL. 

Lausanne. February 23rd, 1921. 

[Te have been compelled to hold over several important 
letters —Ep., NATION. ] 
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THE LAST INFIRMITY. 

THEN tell me this, how must I praise you, dear 
And desperate doubter of all pleasant things— 
Infidel to yourself—who neither clear, 
Untroubled truth, nor chequered flatteries, 
Nor love’s tried tales and trusted sorceries, 
Will hear ’ 

In vain the throstle sings. 
Roses are red in vain, and sunlight fair: 
For all that amorous armory of words, 
Which poets forge themselves from ecstasy. 
For all youth's uncontrived niaiseries, . 
Melodious similes of flowers and birds, 
For well found compliment or unfeigned prayer, 
You do not care. 

You are the last word of a thousand vears, 
Fine fleur of Europe's slow civility: 
And subtlest product of her ceaseless toils 
The middle ages’ mystic gaiety, 
The gorgeous lubris of Italian dawn, 
The slow maturing vintage of its spoils, 
What Titian dreamed of, what Velasquez cuessed, 
Rambouillet played with, Versailles half expressed, 
You are the heir to: and to you have gone ~ 
Voltaire’s thin smiles and Prévost’s prettiest tears 

Listen! You are that mvsterv, 
That still life that just lies . : 
Below the surface. 


Sometimes you’d surmise, 
So smoot! 


, so silently, the stream goes by, 
That it were dead: but, peering past the brink, 
An inch below the glass you catch a wink, 

A twist, the thrilling sense of flow. 

And there! And there! 


And see the ereen weeds blow 
And strain : 


.geinst the strong, subaqueous wind. 
So, just beneath that faint, diaphanous snow, 
Your skin, it flutters pu!sewise: now behind 
That bright hrown eve stavs frozen: now afar 
Mocks the dull inquisition that would know 
What life is, what you are. 


Crive Bet. 


| 
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The Week in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
THourspay. 

As the the financial year approaches Mr. 
Chamberlain's chances of roughly realizing his Budget pro- 
vision grow brighter, in spite of large supplementary 
estimates. The latest statement of national accounts shows 
a further £27.9 millions reduction of the floating debt. 
Ways and Means Advances from the Bank of England are 
now entirely wiped out. To achieve his estimated reduction 
of £70 millions in the floating debt during the fiscal year 
Mr. Chamberlain has now to wipe out £57 millions during 
March, and, on the basis of recent returns, looks like doing it. 
The foreign exchanges have not this time been subject to 
quite such wild fluctuations as are usually experienced at 
times of international tinancial conferences, but in the last 
day or two Continental currencies have relapsed. Money 
market conditions, after a period of strain, have been eased 
appreciably by large dividend disbursements. 


end of 


ProMINENT New Issues. 

With the Sudan Government Loan, the San Paulo Loan, 

and the Dunlop Debentures offered this week, and Lever 
Bros. debenture issue pending the new capital market is 
resuming activity after a lull. The issue of £2,880,000 55 
per cent. guaranteed bonds by the Sudan Government is not 
without attraction to those in search of sound investment. 
The interest is guaranteed by the Imperial Government. 
The price of issue is £92 per £100, providing a yield of 53 
per cent. without allowing for £13 per £100 profit on redemp- 
tion, which will be effected at 105 by annual drawings begin- 
ning in 1929 and ending in 1959. This is a trustee security. 
In view of the common belief that cheaper money conditions 
are approaching, this loan is specially worthy of attention. 
The belief in the approach of easier monetary conditions is 
testified to by the somewhat striking result of the tender 
for Liverpool Corporation bills. Tenders were invited for 
£1,000,000, and were actually put in for nearly £5,000,000, 
and the average rate works out at about 5 4-5 per cent., as 
compared with nearly 6 7-16 per cent. for a similar issue a 
year ago, when, it must be remembered, the Bank rate was 
6 per cent., against 7 per cent. now. This is excellent 
evidence of the expectation in high quarters thatthe Bank rate 
will be reduced before very long. The beginning or middle 
of April is a favorite prophecy of the date for this event. 
This guess seems to be fairly well supported by a review of 
general monetary circumstances, but we have often seen 
before that there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and lip. 
The appearance of the San Paulo Loan of £2,000,000 8 per 
cent. sterling bonds at 963, redeemable at 105 not later than 
1951, is chiefly important as marking the reopening of the 
doors of London’s new capital market to foreign borrowers 
other than Allies. It was quickly oversubscribed. 
The most interesting new issue of the week is the offer 
the Dunlop Rubber Company of £3,000,000 8 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock at 98, repayable at 105 by 
means of a cumulative sinking fund to be applied in annual 
drawings, beginning in 1928 and continuing till 1940. It is 
quite possible that the issue will be prejudiced in the minds 
of the investing public owing to the vigorous controversy 
which has recently taken place concerning the Dunlop Rubber 
Company's finances and management. But the prospectus— 
or rather the document containing the offer for sale—is 
informative and satisfactory—and there is good security for 
these debentures, which may be described as attractive in 
the industrial class. 


by 


ARGENTINE Ratzway Rates. 

A Committee appointed by the Argentine Government 
has reported favorably on the request of the railways to be 
allowed to increase their charges. This should encourage 
holders of Argentine railway stocks, which have recently been 
flat, as evidence that their interests are being fairly con- 
sidered. But too much hope should not be built upon it, for 
traffic figures are poor, and running costs must remain high 
for a long time. 


L. J. R. 
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Gooks. 


Ir is as well to read a book sometimes which con- 
founds one’s norn.al and habitual view of the world about 
one. Deterioration seems the only term to express 
what is happening to modern communities ; we are wear- 
ing out. Therefore, to read Henley’s criticai essays, 
which have recently been issued by Macmillan as 
part of a new edition of his works (published 
monthly), plucks up drowned esteem from the bottom of 
the Pond of Disillusion. For Henley was at the top of the 
critical tree in his day—-fiat Jur, he said, and rows of 
distinguished authors arose from their graves and stepped 
into the full searchlight of his kindling eye. Yet, allow- 
ing for the fact that the Henley prose manner is 
out of fashion nowadays, and that the gymnastics of his 
muscular Paganism feil to excite response, for all 
that, and whether our measure be power of 
expression, or insight, or quality of mind, or judgment, 
or appeal, mental, emotional or moral, it is possible to 
read half a dozen unsigned reviews this year alone 
superior from all points of the compass to anything 
in these four hundred and thirty odd pages of collected 
essays. The review of John Clare, in the “ Times 
Literary Supplement,’’ for instance, makes one see 
Henley’s rotund appreciations through an Eton collar. 


* * * 


THE essays are on Fielding, Smollett, Hazlitt, Burns, 
Byron’s World, “ Pippin” (Annabella Milbanke), Old 
England, Balzac, and Hugo. There was virtue in this 
choice of Henley’s, since, unlike as the men are, they 
do all represent a highly charged vitality. Thus given a 
common body to their many heads, they seem incompar- 
able with anything but some awful phenomenon of 
the heavens or upheaval of earth’s crust. This 
indomitable and elemental power was, of course, 
Henley’s weakness; he had a passion for it that was 
almost pathological ; the least robust of men was happiest 
with the lion’s music “ that shakes a hill the whole night 
long.’’ There can be no doubt that this predilection was 
in part sheer heroism of character, fighting against the 
odds of physical disability. But self-expression in art de- 
mands the harmony of a man’s whole being. These essays 
of Henley’s are, indeed, full of weaknesses, born of a 
painful self-conscious effort to show the world that Henley 


and weakness were incompatibles. The phrases roll 
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hump,”’ 








grandly, the adjectives are blocks of marble rearing a 
stately fane. But the six-foot opinions go pounding along, 
and the mighty wind goes rushing by without having a 
hair stirred by it. Of course, when Henley talks like this 
—“ high-climbing, indubitable, annihilating rapture,”’ 
and ‘‘ his work will live for ever—-his wurre is are 
perennius,’’ he might be reviewing minor verse in the 
‘Daily Dustpan,’’ but the sad thing is that we do not 
believe in his verbal italics, his high spirits, his jocularity, 
his virile mannerisms, or very much in the perspicuity of 
many of his judgments. 
> * * 


Ir may partly be because, having gone to the book 
for bread, we are given little more than biography. 
Criticism is surely the better for cutting straight through 
to the great man without taking an inventory of his 
furniture on the way, especially his love letters, in which 
Henley took a rampagious interest. It may be prejudice, 
but I do not care how many women Burns loved, what 
their names were, what he wrote to them or 
they to him, for these things are Burns’s business, 
not mine. It is not that Henley is a Paul Pry, 
fingering the privacies of the dead, but that he lacks 
delicacy of feeling as well as touch, so that it never occurs 
to him to inquire whether his loud and interminable 
harangues to the world about the wiliness of Miss 
Milbanke’s letters to and about Byron, and so on, bear 
any relevance to Byron’s poems or whether the critic 
has any right to debate and expose to all eyes the 
intimacies that were intended for two people. And 
Henley had such a taste for horsey fun, he wears such 
a sparkish air, is so emphatic in his redundancies— 
Smollett’s “The Regicide,’’ he says, is “a rough-and- 
tumble hurly-burly of impudent, squalid, and unedifying 
adventure ’’—and strikes out his words from so massive 
a fist that he sometimes forces us to apply to him what 
Keats said about Leigh Hunt: “ He does one harm by 
making fine things petty and beautiful things hateful.’’ 


* * * 


THE truth is that the actual criticism in this volume 
could be confined to the first fifty pages and even less. 
Nor would they be illuminations. One prefers the 
extravagancies about T. E. Brown and the outrageous 
estimate of Hugo as a kind of Nere of letters, attitudiniz- 
ing in every word and afflicted by a “ moral and spiritual 
to the kind of appreciation which sums up 
Hazlitt thus: “ But Hazlitt is ever Hazlitt; and at his 
highest moments Hazlitt is hard to beat, and has not 
these many years been beaten.’ It is only superficially 
curious that Henley comes most to himself, not in his 
essays, but his verse, or, rather, in those few poems where 
he discards his fine airs and opens the door to himself, 
with a gesture full of pathos and noble simplicity. In 
such verses he js reconciled to himself and we to him: 


* On the way to Kew, 
By the river old and gray, 
Where in the Long Ago 
We laughed and loiter’d so, 
I met a ghost to-day-— 
A ghost that told of you.”’ 


Tt is worth all these essays. H. J. M. 
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Short Studies, 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


I am sixteen to-day, and I am so excited. There is such 
a great distance, somehow, Letween fifteen and sixteen. 
Fifteen is undeniably childish, but sixteen shows that you 
are on the way to being properly grown-up. Grown-up! 
My heart feels as though it has wings when I say that 
word. For when you are a child you are always waiting 
for things to happen, but when you are grown-up things 
really do happen. 

I wonder what will happen to me when I am grown- 
up? 

I had a talk with mother to-day, and there was no 
one else about. That happens so rarely. For, ever since 
I remember, there has always been a baby, like a ram- 
part, between ne and my mother, greedily taking up her 
attention, with small sounds and new, quaint tricks, so 
that many a time my heart feels as though it is bursting 
with unsaid things. Yet the baby is sweet, I can’t deny 
it. All babies are sweet, I think. Isn’t it a pity you 
have to be married before you can have them! 

For I don’t like men. I can’t bearthem. There is 
something so strange about them. ‘They seem to look at 
you in such a penetrating way, as though in one glance 
their brain has taken your photograph. And they seem 
to be telling you, insistently and urgently, that you are 
a girl and they aren’t. I don’t like that. I feel I want 
to take all my inmost thoughts and lock them away where 
that penetrating look can’t possibly reach them. Then 
I don’t know what to say in reply to them, and it is all 
very awkward. I wish there were no men in the world. 
I told that to mother to-day. I said that the world would 
be a perfect place, if in it there were only mothers and 
daughters. I said that once before to a girl in school, 
‘and she laughed. She whispered to some other girls, and 
they laughed too. But mother didn’t. In fact, she 
agreed with me. 

I told her, too, how extraordinary it was for a girl 
to leave her very own father and mother and go and live 
with a strange man. 

She admitted that it was. 

I couldn't help laughing when I asked her to imagine 
mE leaving HER fora strange man. Shelaughed too. She 
thought the idea very absurd. 

Next week I am going to Arnport for a fortnight to 
stay with Mrs. Stanley, an old friend of mother’s. She 
has no children, and her husband is dead. She loved 
him very much. Her voice goes low when she talks of 
him. 

I hope, when I am dead, somebody’s voice will go 
low like that, talking of me. 

I haven’t forgotten I am sixteen. I think about it 
often. I have real grown-up corsets, with bcnes in them. 
They feel stiff and strange as yet. But I don’t mind. 
They seem to press about me continually, as though 
reminding me I am nearing the age of grown-upness 


when things really do happen. 


* * * 


I am in Arnport, and I am so disappointed. Mrs. 
Stanley has told me that the son of her greatest frien:] 1s 
coming to stay with her. If only it were a girl! You 
simply can’t feel at home with a boy about. It’s going 
to be horrid. I wish I could go home. 


* * * 


He came this afternoon. He hasn't a usual look 
about him. Perhaps it is his clothes. I don’t know. I 
am vague about boys’ clothes. His are dark and shabby 
looking, and his hat is queer. 

He sat opposite me at tea. He looked nicer without 
his hat. He has thick hair, glossy black, brown eyes, 
dark skin, very white teeth. 

He stared at me all the time. I stared at him, too, 
and neither of us minded. There is something marvellous 
about him, something wonderfully unique. The sound 
of his voice makes me feel as I felt when TI took my first 





communion, breathless, radiant, afraid. Once, when he 
passed me the bread and butter, his hand touched mine 
and my heart shook. Nothing had any taste. 

Afterwards we went for a walk along the shore. The 
sun was more golden than it usually is. In the sea were 
a thousand shades of green. The sand was beige. Yet 
the people who passed looked just as usual. They didn’t 
seem to notice the extraordinary beauty of everything. 

I hardly talked at all. I couldn’t do anything but 
wonder what I would do when he went. His going, I 
thought, would be like the extinguishing of a very bright 
light, and life, ever afterwards, would be a stumbling in 
the darkness. I was afraid. 

Friendship has never come to me so suddenly before, 
so fiercely and so tenderly, with such terror and such 
delight. I couldn’t love him more if he were a girl and 
I had known him for years, or if he were my mother and 
I had known him always. I must whisper that. It sounds 
terrible, I know. The sea was making queer little sounds 
as though it were struggling against sleep. The sky was 
breathing. I heard it. 

We stood still and didn’t know what to do. 

I couldn’t sleep that night for thinking of him. His 
name is Paul. 

* * * 


We spent every day together feeling utterly happy. 
Doesn't “ utterly’ mean a lot? Utterly! Utterly! 

Every evening we became troubled. The distance 
between bedtime and breakfast seemed so vast. It was 
immeasurable. It was a gap into which either of us might 
fall and be lost for ever. For people have died in their 
sleep. In the morning it would be so peaceful to see each 
other again, looking just as we’d looked the day before. 

I have always hated pictures of flappers talking to 
men, and easy talk about kisses. Mother thinks flappers 
are the saddest things. So it wasn’t to imitate them that 
I kissed Paul often and let him kiss me. It was only to 
touch each other with our lips. To touch him with my 
hands wasn’t enough. 

When the last day came I couldn’t believe it. I 
tried to talk about it, but the words stuck in my throat. 
They choked me. How could I talk of Life without him? 
He was Life. Yet it had always seemed strange to me 
that girls could look contented when with men. I 
imagined them being continually restless to get back 
home. Yet being without Paul, even for the few night 
hours, is more than homesickness to me. Isn’t it strange? 
Do you think it is shameful? Will it be always like this 
if he goes and I see him no more? 

On the last right I got into bed trembling, and said 
my prayers very hard. Then I tried tosleep. But again 
the night was a gap into which either of us might fall 
and be lost for ever. I pictured all the things that could 
happen to him in his sleep. He might develop a serious 
illness. Lightning might blind him. He might die. 

I got up and put on my bedroom slippers. I thought 
I would creep to his door and listen to his breathing. He 
might talk in his sleep and I would hear his voice. 

As I was going to his room I met him, half way. 

“T thought you were ill,’’ he said, “ or dead.”’ 

“That is what I thought about you.”’ 

“Oh!’’ And he laughed a little in that funny, 
man’s way. Hecaught hold of my hards as though he never 
meant to let them go. I said his name, and laughed too. 
I was so happy and so safe, and afraid of nothing in the 
world. 

“ Let’s sit here,’’ he whispered. ‘“ What’s the use 
of going back to bed? We wouldn’t sleep.”’ 

‘* No,” I said. ‘‘ We wouldn’t sleep.’ 

So we sat on the stairs together. 

I put my head on his shoulders and both my arms 
round his neck. His arms he put right round me, but 
we couldn’t get close enough. 

“ What shall we do?’’ I said, half crying. ‘“ You are 
going away to-morrow. What shall we do?” 

“T don’t know,”’ he said, hopelessly. 

“Tf we could only be together for always! If we 
only lived near to each other. not miles and miles apart! 
If only you were a girl, or I were a boy! How easy it 
would be! Oh, I wish I were a boy!”’ 
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“T don’t.’”’ He laughed mournfully, as though 
speech had left him. 

I knew then why mothers rub their mouths against 
their babies’ faces. It was what I wanted to do to Paul. 
I did it. 

“Oh God! What shall we do!”’ he said. “ Why 
can’t we get married? ’’ 

“Married? ’”’ 

“Yes, married. Why not?’”’ 

I didn’t answer. 

“ Tt is the social system,’’ he said, softly. 

T didn’t know what he meant, but the words sounded 
so wise and good. 

“T am seventeen. Fellows of the working classes 
are reckoned men at that age. They have earned their 
own living for two years or more. They marry and have 
children, and nobody is surprised. Look at me! I am 
still at school, and my education won’t be complete till 
I am twenty-one. It will be a year or two after that 
even before I will be quite independent of father. Until 
then I will be living on the allowance he gives me. How 
can you marry a girl and ask your father to keep her? ”’ 

“ Never mind about marrying,’’ I said. 

“ How can we be together otherwise? Besides, it’s 
different for a girl.’’ 

“Ts it?’’ Everything that Paul says seems right. 

“Seventeen! Girls often marry at that age. You 
might! Next year!’’ He looked at me dreadfully, turn- 
ing white all round his nose. 

“Oh no!’’Isaid. “No! No! No! How can you 
say such a thing?” 

“ Tt will be seven years at least seg 

“What are seven years?’’ But I knew as I spoke 
that they were more than seven ages. 

He held me tightly and we clung together. I felt 
so good, so patient. I wished he were cold that I might 
give him my warmth to warm him. I thought of God 
and wanted to touch Him. I felt holy. .... 

A door opened, and Betsy, the cook, came down the 
stairs. She wore a pink flannelette nightgown, with big 
frills at the neck and’ wrists. It was short, and we could 
see her feet, large and bony and covered with little soft, 
black hairs. A red shawl was wrapped round her tidy 
grey head. Her lips were tight. 

“Well! Of all the goings on!”’ she said, her eyes 
shining with disgust, and her voice thick with it. “A 
boy of seventeen, and a girl her age! You in your 
pyjamas and her in her nightgown! Arms round each 
other! And at night! ”’ 

Paul stood up. 

“To act in this filthy way!’’ she said, breathing 
rapidly ; “ thank goodness you’re going to-morrow! But 
don’t forget I’ll report your goings on to the mistress! ”’ 

“Go back to bed,’’ said Paul to me in a voice I 
daren’t disobey. 

I went back trembling. 

“To act in this filthy way!’’ But I had felt so 
good and patient, so holy. 

“A boy of seventeen!’’ Is it wrong to love a boy 
when he is seventeen, and right when he is twenty-five? 
Father was twenty-five when mother married him. 

“ Arms round each other, and at night!’’ Must one 
love people only in the day-time? 

I can’t understand it. 

I can’t understand anything. 

What will Mrs. Stanley do if Betsy tells her? Will 
she, too, think us wicked? But I had felt so good and 
patient, so holy .... 

I couldn’t sleep for wondering, and trying to work 
things out, and in the morning I woke with a thumping 
in my head. I was afraid to go down to breakfast, for 
Betsy had made me ashamed. I had felt proud and 
honored before she spoke, but she had made me ashamed. 
Yet there is no shame in loving, it is so humble and sweet. 

When I went downstairs Mrs. Stanley told me she 
had sent Paul hume. She blamed him, she said, not me, 
but she thought it advisable for me to go, too. She 
wouldn’t tell mother. 








Why did she whisper so? Because we sat on the 
stairs and it was night? But mothers love their babies in 
the night-time. 

Paul has gone, and I don’t know his address. He 
doesn’t know mine. Have we lost each other for ever? 

The Social System! The Social System! They are 
such pretty words, and he said them so beautifully. I 
wonder what they mean? 


V. Quirk. 





Stlusic. 
BUSONIT’S WORKS. 

Ir is good to see that whenever Busoni comes to London 
his own compositions find a place as a matter of course 
in the programmes, not only of his recitals, but also 
of the orchestral concerts at which he appears. It could 
be wished that they were heard more often in his absence ; 
but the appreciation which the public has shown to them 
points towards a more general acceptance of them in the 
near future. There are various works of his earlier 
period which would doubtless find a cordial welcome if 
only the organizers of concerts were enterprising enough 
to undertake their performance. What stands in their 
way is mainly their difficulty of interpretation and execu- 
tion. Last autumn a young pianist, in his early twenties, 
played Busoni’s great pianoforte concerto in Berlin. He 
had had no teaching from the composer, he had, indeed, 
never even heard him play at all. He studied the con- 
certo entirely hy himself out of pure admiration for it 
as a great work. His performance was far from being a 
perfect one, his interpretation very different from that 
which Busoni himself gave of the work in January last; 
but it was an act of splendid courage to make the 
attempt. The concerto is in five long movements, and 
lasts over an hour in performance. The technical diffi- 
culty of the pianoforte part is immense, and its intel- 
lectual conception calls for a soloist and a conductor too 
of mature understanding. When it was played some 
years ago in England, first at the Newcastle Festival, and 
later in London, Busoni conducted it himself, the soloists 
being, in the first case, Egon Petri, and, in the second, 
Mark Hambourg. But ten years and more have passed 
since it was written, and its musical idiom no longer 
sounds strange to our ears. It speaks the language of 
the great classical tradition, that language which Busoni, 
as an Italian, is always proud to uphold. There is 
nothing obscure about it. Have we no English pianists 
brave enough to attempt it? There are very few modern 
pianoforte concertos that have shown any signs of estab- 
lishing themselves as classics ; but there can be no doubt 
that this concerto of Busoni’s is by far the greatest work 
in that form which our century has produced. A work 
fresher in the mind at this moment is the “ Indian 
Fantasia,’’ which Busoni played in London last year, and 
again last week. It was received on Saturday with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. Must we wait until Busoni’s next 
visit to London before we have a chance of hearing it 
again? | 

Three orchestral concerts of Busoni’s works were 
given during January in Berlin. There were several 
items that were altogether new to the Berlin public, and 
regarded by Berlin criticism as extremely “problematic’’ : 
most of them had been heard before in London, and had 
been received with sympathetic understanding. <A few 
that have only recently been written were heard for the 
very first time, and it is to be hoped that they may be 
heard in London as soon as possible, for they are of a 
type that might win a very widespread popularity. The 
most recent is a set of waltzes for orchestra, dedicated to 
the memory of Johann Strauss. Busoni is not the first 
great musician of modern times to profess an admiration 
for Johann Strauss, or to attempt to express that admira- 
tion in notes; but no one has equalled him in wit and 
grace of handling. Wit and charm are the characteristics 
too of the Concertino for clarinet and the Divertimento 
for flute and orchestra. These are scored for a band of 
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Mozartian proportions. They are Mozartian in spirit; 
but that does not mean that they are mere sham classics, 
imitating just those qualities about Mozart which are 
the least Mozartian. Busoni handles the classical idiom 
as he writes Italian ; the handwriting is formal, with an 
eye for the beauty of a calligraphic curve, and yet entirely 
individual and original. He loves the conventional 
elegancies of a cistinguished phraseology, but employs 
them witii a delightfully urbane irony. In his music, 
and notably in these little virtuoso pieces, he shows his 
knowledge of Mozart as an English prose-writer of dis- 
tinction may show his knowledge of Gibbcn : he can make 
a delicious mockery of the grand manner because he is in 
his innermost musical character invariably grand 
sergqneur. 

It is this Italian dignity and Italian wit which have 
made him so many enemies in the German Press. His 
mind moves too swiftly for his critics. They are horrified 
at his iconoclasm : in reality there is no musician living 
who is more staunchly traditionalist. He is accused of 
despising Bach and Mozart; but listen to such works as 
the Fantasia dedicated to the memory of his father, the 
great “‘ Fantasia Contrappuntistica,’’ or to his cadenzas 
in Mozart’s Concertos. They begin with pure Bach or 
Mozart and end with pure Busoni, it seems; but at what 
point comes the transition? Mozart—/.e., the sort of 
Mozart that everyone can recognize: then the Mozart 
whom the Mozartians know : the Mozart of certain excep- 
tional and miraculous movements: the Mozart that might 

no, would undoubtedly—-have been had he lived longer 
—and so gradually we find curselves at the last phase. 
But that was not the way Reinecke used to write caderzas 
for Mozart, and, of course, what Reinecke did was the 
only correct thing. It is just because Busoni is saturated 
with the classics that he has been accused of sacrilege. 
Many serious-minded musicians in Germany, and in 
England, too, are shocked at his transcription of Bach, 
and still more at his edition of the “ Forty-Eight,’’ with 
its marvellous elaborations of Bach’s original suggestions. 
But though he has allowed these things to be printed, 
Busoni does not desire to impose them forcibly upon 
everybody for all time. His own performances take a few 
minutes ; he knows that Bach’s fame is eternal. 

The reverential attitude to the classics has recently 
heen exhibited in its most perfect absurdity by Hans 
Pfitzner, who has recently become the accredited leader 
of the extreme nationalist party in German music. He 
has just discovered some prose writings of Busoni which 
appeared ten or twelve years ago. Busoni’s little book, 
“ Entwurf einer neuen Asthetik der Tonkunst,’’ is not a 
philosophical treatise, but a collection of rough notes and 
suggestions. He works out no theory in detail, but pro- 
pounds a great many interesting ideas which stimulate 
the reader to develop them further in his own mind. 
Pfitzner—who is a keen student of Schopenhauer—is not 
at all prepared for such explorations, and seems to make 
a point of misunderstanding Busoni at the outset. Thus 
Busoni remarks that Bach and Beethoven were Anfdnger 

initiators of new principles which even now have not 
vet been exhausted. Pfitzner interprets the word 
tufdnger differently. What! does this shameless 
Italian call our great German masters mere beginners? 
The one example will suffice to give the measure of 
Pfitzner’s intelligence when blinded by Chauvinistic 
prejudice. It is a pity; for when Pfitzner writes about 
Schumann and Wagner he often expresses ideas which 
are singularly illuminating. But the war has turned his 
attention to foreign affairs: he cannot help telling us 
that Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, and Puccini are com- 
posers to whom no German can possibly listen: what they 
write simply is not music. We may, perhaps, agree as 
regards Puccini—but, in any case, it is the naked fact 
that Germany listens to Gounod, Thomas, and, above all. 
to Puccini with a great deal more unanimity of pleasure 
than is provoked by the operas of Hans Pfitzner. He is 
very much frightened of anything that may be called 
“ futurist ’’: and as a type of all futurists he picks out 
what he describes as the irrenhduslerisches Kitsch of Mr. 
Cyril Scott. Mr. Cyril Scott a futurist! But England 
is a dangerous country: Pfitzner solemnly assures his 
readers that there is an Anti-Beethoven Society in 
London. Perhaps he imagines that Signor Busoni is its 


founder. But the oddest thing of all is that Pfitzner’s 
flutterings and splutterings should have found a sym- 
pathetic echo in that English newspaper which of all is 
the most stern in its condemnation of German iniquity. 
Epwarp J. Dent. 





SCIENCE OLD AND NEW. 

Hisrory is a subject that becomes more attractive as one 
grows older--or, rather, to avoid too sweeping a 
generalization, it is a subject which many people who 
disliked it in youth find attractive in middle age. It has 
been said that there are two different ways of regarding 
the world: the historical and the scientific. The distine- 
tion leaves us in some doubt as to the place we are to 
assign to the scientific historians, but that there is a good 
deal of.truth in it was well brought out by Poincaré’s 
comment on Carlyle’s remark: “ John Lackland passed 
by here; here is a reality for which I would give all the 
theories in the world.’’ Poincaré commented: “ Ah, 
well, it is all the same to us, for he wiil not pass this 
way again.’’ To the one man a unique fact may be of 
importance: to the other, only those facts which are 
recurrent. The latter class may be connected by laws 
and explained by theories, and so be made to serve our 
more abstract and severe intellectual interests. The 
odd, but unique, facts of the historian serve, on the 
other hand, a more childish and, to that extent, more 
“human ’’ kind of curiosity. Yet there must be historic 
facts which permit of recurrence, for a knowledge of 
history, we are told, enables one to understand the 
present and, partially, to predict the future. But it 
cannot be doubted that a large part of the pleasure of 
reading history comes from the satisfaction of a compara- 
tively trivial kind of curiosity, and that with growing 
age and self-indulgence, and the consequent decrease in 
the intolerant discipline which marks inhuman youth, 
one becomes less wholiy concerned with ‘ cosmic ’’ specu- 
lations and more interested in pure gossip, in such things 
as the hats worn by millers’ wives in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the minute points of biographical information 
which are expounded every week in long letters to our 
leading literary reviews. 

These reflections have been aroused through having 
spent a whole day over a catalogue of old scientific books. 
The two volumes of “Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica,’’ 
published by Herry Sotheran & Co., would have run a 
grave risk, ten or fifteen years ago, of being placed, 
unopened, amongst our “ Books of Reference.” We see 
now that, by so doing, we should have missed a very 
pleasant experience: we are now in a position, indeed, 
to sympathize with those poets who grow maudlin over 
catalogues of first editions. And when the catalogue 1s 
enriched, as in the present instance, by facsimile pages 
and historical notes, it becomes truly informative. It 
helps us, to an unexpected extent, to realize the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which the early great advances in 
science were made. The elaborate title-pages, with 
cherubs helping in the laboratory and extremely aged 
and wise-looking men manipulating mysterious machines, 
convince us that, before science became so rigid and 
“ professional,’’ it was probably more exciting. It cer- 
tainly wore a greater air of mystery and portentousness. 
A long gown and white hair was felt to be the proper 
costume; there is, in fact, just a little of Old Moore’s 
Almanac about it all. It is an attitude which permits 
enthusiasm, even though the enthusiasm, in many cases, 
was akin to that of the traveller searching for El Dorado. 
Science had not yet learned its limitations ; the world was 
still conceived as moulded nearer to the heart’s desire 
than we now suppose it to be: numbers, such as three and 
seven, still had magical possibilities, even to a Kepler: 
the dimensions and habits of the inhabitants of Saturn 
could form the subject of grave discussions; metaphysics 
was regarded, not only as a grave and dignified study, 
but as likely to throw light on the nature of the universe. 

This latter peculiarity, indeed, the deducing of laws 
of Nature from @ prior? considerations, is to be found, 
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not only in old scientific books with fantastic titles, but 
in some of the greatest treatises in the history of science ; 
examples of it may be found even at the present day. 
Descartes, as is well known, found it quite natural to 
determine the laws of mechanics by considering the 
attributes of God. Speaking of the Traité du Monde, he 
says: “‘ De plus, je fis voir quelles étaient les lois de la 
nature, et, sans appuyer mes raisons sur aucun autre 
principe que sur les perfections infinies de Dieu, je tachai 
a démontrer toutes celles dont on ett pu avoir quelque 
doute ....'’ The process by which he does this is 
interesting. From the fact that God is immutable, for 
instance, it follows that the universe must conserve, 
throughout its working, as much movement and as much 
rest as God put into it at the creation. This principle 
is not really very helpful, since ‘movement ’”’ remains 
undefined. Accordingly, Descartes defined the quantity 
of movement of each material particle as the product of 
its mass and its velocity. The sum of all such quantities 
was, according to Descartes, invariable. Leibnitz pointed 
out that in supposing the quantity of movement invari- 
able Descartes was mistaken, and he proceeded to give an 
invariant of bis own, drawn from a different meta- 
physical principle. Maupertuis, in announcing his 
celebrated principle of least action which, in its modern 
form, is of fundamental application in dynamics, objects 
to the conclusions of both Descartes and Leibnitz, and 
deduces his own principle from the simple considerations 
that the Supreme Being must always act in the wisest 
possible manner and in such a way as to maintain every- 
thing dependent on Himself. Even when we come to 
d’Alembert, we find distinct traces of this method of 
reasoning. He distinguishes two kinds of movement: 
movement due to impact, and movement under gravity. 
Movement of the first kind he considers necessary in the 
sense that it is how matter left to itself would behave: 
movement of ihe second kind is due, he thinks, to the 
direct will of God. A little historical imagination will 
enable us to understand how natural, even inevitable, it 
was for the scientific men of that time to reason in this 
way. The Principle of Relativity has shown, indeed, that 
even up to the present day illegitimate @ prior? reasoning 
has played its part in science. It is only very slowly that 
man learns that it is not safe to make the world in his 
own image, and it is only in science that the lesson 
has yet been learned. It is only in so far as it is 
learned that science progresses. Liebig, in 1840, stated 
that the delirious development of @ priori reasoning in 
Germany had brought German science to a standstill. 
The laboratories of his time resembled that incoherent 
rubbish heap in which Goethe’s “ Faust ’’ prosecuted his 
studies, and, indeed, an attempt to follow the “ science ”’ 
developed by such men as Hegel and Schelling obviously 
made all laboratories superfluous. 

It is, perhaps, in this respect, the extent to which 
arguments were based on irrelevant metaphysical prin- 
ciples, that the old treatises on mechanics, astronomy, 
and physics most differ from those now in use. But we 
have not improved in all respects on the old books. 
Inferences from the attributes of God form a better incite- 
ment to independent thought than does a naked dog- 
matism ; arguments suggest objections, while the flat, 
glib statements of too many of our modern textbooks do 
no more than secure a cowed attention. The modern 
books are more accurate, and they usually reach their 
results more swiftly and more neatly; for that very 
reason it is often difficult for a student to see “ all round ”’ 
the subject in the way the old books make possible. The 
difference is symptomatic, if we analyze it, of a changed 
attitude towards science. In these old books it appears as 
one of the humanities, it is the outcome of a more diffused 
curiosity, of a less specialized interest, and it is discussed 
In a way suggestive of its relations to the rest of man’s 
concerns. That attitude is no longer possible and, as we 
have said, it occasionally led to bad reasoning ; but while 
modern science has gained a comparative autonomy, it 
has done so at the price of comparative isolation. For 
that reason it is an agreeable change of atmosphere to 
read, now and then, one of the old books. Apart alto- 
gether from the works of the great geniuses, we have a 
host of less important investigations, the work of 
Ingenious, painstaking, enthusiastic, ordinary men. 




















They persuade us that science is attractive. In these 
days of thrice-armed specialists, when every great factory 
has a laboratory of its own, when even politicians think 
science important enough to be subsidized, there is some 
danger of forgetting that this extremely efficient and 
scmewhat forbidding general servant was once a winsome 
maiden, courted for her own sake, that there was once 
magic in her glance, hints of unutterable and delightful 
secrets in her voice. Now she speaks through a mega- 
phone, guaranteeing poison gas, aeroplanes, and thirty 
per cent. dividends. The old books help us to realize 
how very different this terrifying creature was when she 
was young. ‘ 








Heviews. 


RHODES. 

Cecil Rhodes. By SasiL WILLIAMS. (Constable. 15s. net.) 
Mr. Basit Wittiams’s sketch of Cecil Rhodes’s character 
and career is the most verifiable, and, on the whole, the 
fairest picture which as yet any contemporary hand has 
drawn. It is in effect an apology, while it leaves a large 
area of personality from which all defence is withheld. Given 
the standpoint of an Imperialist with a conscience, which 
is that of Mr. Williams, the attitude is intelligible enough. 
The British Empire of South Africa exists, far flung 
from the Cape to the Great Lakes ; and its first architect was 
Cecil Rhodes. But it must never be forgotten that 
the plan was seamed with miscalculation so gross 
as almost to bring the whole structure to the ground. 
Its foundations were raised afresh in harmony with the 
early design, but the new Master Builders were Transvaal 
Dutchmen, and Rhodes was never again permitted to put 
a hand to it. To-day it stands massive but disfigured. 
Rhodes destroyed the last of the armed native States. 
Matabeledom was bound to go. But at the base of the 
Rhodesian South Africa stands the almost landless, and the 
politically disinherited, native population. Rhodes, the 
Kaffir-lover, had no respect for the enlightened liberalism 
of Solomon and Sauer; and he thought that he had 
buried the color problem with the Glen Grey Act. 
But neither the catastrophe that befell British South 
Africa, and played its due share in the sequent 
and connected fatality of the Great War, nor the deep 
fault of its ground-plan, were inevitable. They sprang from 
their chief author’s temperament and character. Mr. Williams 
exposes these blots, tracing the growth of the arrogance 
and coarseness of manners which disfigured the earlier Rhodes, 
and when his career reached its last phase, ended 
in a humiliating loss of self-control. But they 
were inherent. The great Kimberley deal with Barnato which 
vaade Rhodes’s fortune was the working model of his states- 
manship. He had *“ amalgamated ”’ Barnato and de Beers ; 
so would he “ amalgamate” men and States. Mankind was 
all of a piece ; political and commercial men were very much 
so. It would be unjust to say that Rhodes merely bribed 
his way to power. He was a materialist-idealist ; and but 
for his cloudy passion for humanity he would never have 
made even a British South Africa. But it will never do to 
iet him off lightly because his end seemed good. The moment 
pressure came, his means grew bad. He was, therefore, 
confesses Mr. Williams, ‘a faulty hero.’ Yes; and these 
faulty heroes, being immense and unconcious egoists to boot, 
make the world smart for them. 

It is therefore a true criticism of Rhodes's 
mind to say that with its largeness and _ richness 
of design it was spoiled for constructive work by 
sheer slovenliness of execution. When Rhodes dealt 
with material things he could be precise enough. He made 
a number of clever arrangements for the assembly of the 
raiding party at Pitsani. The smuggling of guns and 
supplies, the choice of the ‘‘ jumping-off ground” for 
Jameson’s spring on the Transvaal, and the jiggery-pokery 
at the Colonial Office-—it was nothing else—were sufficiently 
thought out. But when he came to the spiritualities of 
the adventure, or even to its politics, Rhodes showed him- 
self a tyro. He forgot his great political aim, which was 
the free union of Dutch and English South Africa. He 
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never seems to have realized that his treacherous dealings 
with the High Commissioner and with his own colleagues 
must cut away from that design first the ‘“‘ Imperial factor ”’ 
and then the flower of Cape statesmanship—Hofmeyr and the 
Bond—Sauer and Merriman—first-rate Parliamentarians both 
—lInnes, and Schreiner, and de Villiers, natural moderators 
of his quarrel with Paul Kruger, all the gifted companion- 
ship that assured him a brilliant and an _ honorable 
issue to it. He could not even think out the camouflage 
of the Raid, and to the last, says Mr. Williams, remained 
“ vague’? on the question whether Jameson should go in 
under the Vierkleur or the Union Jack. His instruments 
were ill-chosen—Jameson, rash and unduly exalted by his 
success in Matabeleland; Rutherfoord Harris, selected for 
the work of ‘‘ bamboozling’’ Chamberlain, a man of low 
morale and no political skill or experience. As_ the 
Committee showed, much of the rest of the company of the 
Raid was made up of scum or driftwood. When they all 
failed together Rhodes’s career was at an end. He, a British 
Minister, had acted like a chief of Free Companions. And 
when it came to be a question of saving his skin and that 
of his confederates he forgot the ethics even of smugglers’ 
politics and tried to drag Chamberlain in the mud. He 
survived only to drift along the surge of events as they 
hurried to the war. From 1899, save for some useful spade- 
work in his Charterland, he never really lived at all. 

Rhodes, therefore, was just a blunderer, heralding an 
age of blunders, the age of the Kaiser, following the age 
of Bismarck. And it would be a critical error of magnitude 
to represent his fall—as now and then Mr. Williams seems to 
me inclined to do—as due to anything but his own bad 
morals and inadequate intellect. If we, who live on amid 
their devastated areas, cannot see such men for what they 
are, we simply prepare new territories for them 
to lay waste. It is easy to admit that Rhodes was 
one of the best of his class. Superficially sullen and 
reserved, he was in truth a loveable and attractive man. 
He loved youth, and eagerly yoked it to his band of 
South African pioneers. And his passion for material 
progress lifted him beyond the unimaginative type of 
colonial statesmanship. Macdonald, Parkes, Sprigg, were 
smaller men than Rhodes ; and they aimed lower. Rhodes was 
a great Colonial Minister of Agriculture; and had his mind 
been a little more susceptible of exact training, he would 
have been a great Minister of Education. He hoped, as 
Mr. Williams says, to found a teaching University at 
Capetown, drawing its students from all the States and 
colonies of South Africa, and from both the white races ; and 
his rough, loose English became almost beautiful when, in 
his famous Will, he sketched for his Oxford Scholars a 
course ‘‘of great advantage to young colonists for giving 
breadth to their views, for giving instruction in life and 
manners, and for instilling into their minds the advantage 
to the Colonies as well as to England of the retention of 
the Unity of the Empire.’’ Withal he was no mere institu- 
tionalist. He gave because he loved ; and he loved the idea 
of the British Empire. But he loved and betrayed, and 
because he could not make a sufficiently fine and concrete 
pictttre of his ideal, ended by destroying much of what he 
adored. What indeed did Rhodes mean when he spoke of 
the Englishman? The just, temperate, virtuous, Platonic 
man? Not exactly. Or the more sympathetic Christian 
type’ No, nor that either. He thought of something 
pushing and strong, based on money-power—‘“ philanthropy 
plus 5 per cent.’—rather than soldier-power, and fairly 
good to under-dogs, when they were really down. Trans- 
planted early in life from country Essex to mining South 
Africa, his nature, alive to the poetry of the earth, was 
drawn to the rural Dutch and the Kaffir, and had there 
been no Paul Kruger and no Matebeland problem, he might 
have come as near as possible to a beneficent handling of 
his great scheme of a Northern Empire. But spoiled by 
success, he could not wait; could not go on diplomatizing 
with the Dutch States, though diplomacy was winning all 
along the line, and could not really think of Kaflirs 
other than as house-carles and land-serfs. So he made 
the race-war, and took a long step to race-slavery. 

Let me close with a pleasanter note. Rhodes was a big 
man, and almost a magnanimous one. He was not 
quite great enough to offer public amends for his great 
betrayal of trust. But he did make the shy half-acknowledg- 





ment in which proud men oceasionally deal. In a difficult 
hour he came sharply back to his early attitude to the Dutch. 
Lord Grey well said of his speech to the South African 
League, made in the hour of Roberts’s entry into Pretoria, 
that it was the best he ever delivered. He spoke, says Mr. 
Williams, to an audience full of the passion of triumph of 
English over Dutch. But he never once glanced at them. 
He 


“kept his gaze fixed above their heads at the window in 
front of him, with that strange dreamer’s look in his eyes, 
as if he were straining for a sight of his Mountain and 
beyond to the clean sun-washed uplands of the country he 
had made his own. His first words were like a trumpet- 
eall; but it was a call little in tune with the mood of such 
an audience: ‘ You think you have beaten the Dutch! But 
it is not so. The Dutch are not beaten; what is beaten is 
Krugerism, a corrupt and evil government, no more Dutch 
in essence than English. No! The Dutch are as vigorous 
and unconquered to-day as they have ever been; the country 
is still as much theirs as it is yours, and you will have to 
live and work with them hereafter as in the past. Remem- 
ber that when you go back to your homes in the towns or 
in the up-country farms and villages: let there be no 
vaunting words, no vulgar triumph over your Dutch neigh- 
bors; make them feel that the bitterness is past and that 
the need of co-operation is greater than ever; teach your 
children to remember when they go to their village school 
that the little Dutch boys and girls they find sitting on the 
same benches with them are as much a part of the South 
African nation as they are themselves, and that as they 
learn the same lessons together now, so hereafter they must 
work together as comrades for a common object—the good 
of South Africa.’ ”’ 


I add one picture, from Lord Grey’s admiring hand, of 
the private man :— 

“Why,’’ asked Grey of him one day, “do you always 
give away cheques of £20, £30, £50 or more to every ne’er- 
do-weel who whines to you for help?’’ ‘‘ Well,” said 
Rhodes, “a man once came to me in Cape Town and said 
he was on his beam-ends, could I lend him something? I 
didn’t like the fellow’s face and refused, and that same 
night he committed suicide. That was a lesson to me; and 
since then I have never dared to refuse money to folks who 
are hard up.” 

H. W. M. 





THE CAMBRIDGE “TEMPEST.” 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
CoucH and JoHN DovER WILSON. Vol. I., The Tempest. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Many will have looked forward to the first volume of the new 

Cambridge edition of Shakespeare with an uncommon 

excitement. Strange rumors have been in the air, and 

even though they were overborne by the vast report of war, 
they have vaguely reached the general ear. The most 
wonderful was that it might be, it might very likely be, 
that we possessed a few pages of Shakespeare’s own “ copy ”’ 
in the manuscript of ‘Sir Thomas More’’: and for this 
there was the high authority—none higher—of Sir Edward 

Maunde Thompson. Next came the likelihood that in many 

of the Quarto editions of Shakespeare we stood close to the 

playhouse manuscript which may well have been in Shake- 
speare’s autograph: for this Mr. A. W. Pollard and Mr. 

Dover Wilson put forward a convincing argument based on 

bibliographical fact. Finally, there was Mr. Percy 

Simpson’s persuasive contention that the strange punctua- 

tion of the Quartos and the Folio was not in our sense 

punctuation at all, but an intricate system of dramatic 
pointing used deliberately by Shakespeare to mark how he 
desired his poetry to be delivered. ‘The door of 

Shakespeare’s workshop stands ajar,’’ writes Mr. Dover 

Wilson. 

It is something of a pity, therefore, that old tradition 
compelled the new editors to begin with ‘‘ The Tempest.’ 
There is no Quarto ‘‘ Tempest,’”’ but only the Folio, so that 
an important part of the new method could find no appli- 
cation, and we have more occasion to be disturbed by its 
novelty than overwhelmed by its revelations. We enter an 
unfamiliar and slightly bewildering world of ‘minim 
strokes,’’ “minim misprints,’ and ‘‘ open a’s,"’ we follow 
the tortuous paths of paleographical minutie, and at the 
last we emerge with comparatively little to show for our 
pains. We are made rather uneasy by the thought that 
the editors have embarked upon the process of emendation 
that students of classical texts know so well, without always 
observing the classical rule that where the original gives 
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a sense it must be allowed to stand. So, for instance, in 
Prospero’s long speech we no longer find :— 
“ The direful spectacle of the wrack, which touched 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 

Betid to any creature in the vessel... .” 
Instead, we are given: ‘that there is no soil,” and are 
referred to :— 

‘*Not a hair perished : 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish... .” 
It is a very clever emendation; and yet it is a little 
worse than unnecessary. For the characteristic of 
Prospero’s speech is its rushing and impetuous rovement, 
heedless of grammar; it expresses, and expresses superbly, 
the motion of a soul, not the motion of an intellect. It is 
a rush of recollection, checked from time to time, most 
humanly, by a glance towards Miranda, whether to summon 
back her distracted attention or to reassure her fears for 
the people in the wreck. The sudden break at ‘‘ there is 
no soul—”’ is to our sense dramatically perfect. Prospero 
looks at Miranda and sees that to tell her no soul has 
perished is not enough to comfort her. Therefore he hurries 
on: “ No, not so much perdition as an hair.” 

It is the more remarkable that the editors should have 
made this (their most important) change, because they have 
done much to illuminate the dramatic qualities of this 
speech of Prospero, which is the technical triumph of ‘‘ The 
Tempest.’’ By it Shakespeare was able to gather the 
dramatic action of the play into the space of three hours. 
The device of such a recapitulatory speech is, of course, 
as old as drama itself ; but when, before or since, was it used 
with such assured and delicate art? For Prospero’s speech 
not only relates events; it reveals, and intimately reveals, 
two rare characters We see, as by a flash, into the strange 
compound of pride, impetuosity, disillusion, and tenderness 
which is Prospero, and into the unspoiled newness of heart, 
the faith in what life will bring, of Miranda. And the 
present editors have done more than any editors before them 
to unsheath the hidden significance of the scene. For one 
thing above all we are grateful to them. In Miranda's 
opening lines they have retained, and explained, the 
brackets :— 

“Oh! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer: A brave vessel [in a whisper 

(Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in her !) 

Dashed all to pieces.” 
Shakespeare used that pointing deliberately to mark a 
change in Miranda’s voice. She is speaking almost to her- 
self: her eyes are riveted on the scene of the wreck, the 
ship that kas come miraculously from the wonderful world 
of which she has dreamed. She feels that she has touched 
with her finger-tips, only to see it torn away, that unspotted 
and beautiful existence which she is to salute at the end 
of the play in words which contain the theme and the 
deeper music of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ within them :— 

*O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 

That has such people in it.” 
Throughout the scene with Prospero Miranda is thrilled 
by her sense of contact with this world ; she cannot tear her 
eyes away from the spot where the ship vanished ; she can 
only half-attend even to her father’s strange tale, which she 
hears as in a dream, while her mind wanders back to the 
sea. Whether the editors were well advised to add many 
stag@ directions of their own to make this clear is another 
matter; to have made it clear, by any means, is a service 
indisputable. Yet it is very strange that they should not 
have seen how their change of “ soul ”’ to “‘ soil’’ takes the 
dramatic point from a passage which powerfully adds to the 
total effect, when Prospero, seeing Miranda’s preoccupation 
with the fate of ‘‘some noble creature,’’ suddenly 
strengthens his assurance that no harm is done. 

This marvellous scene holds the key to ‘“ The 
Tempest ’’ ; out of it arises the strange, magical atmosphere 
in which a remembered wrong dissolves naturally away 
into reconciliation and serenity, and a perfect and pre- 
destined love for once comes to its own. It is a play of 
reconciliation and revelation, and the revelation, being the 
rarer and more beautiful thing, hovers like a rainbow over 





the whole. We have a Pisgah-sight of the enchanting love- 
liness of which the human soul is capable. The incorporeal, 
transparent beauty of Ariel flits about, as it were a celestial 
spirit to guard and renew the mortal love of Miranda and 
Ferdinand ; for Ariel embodies—were not the very word 
too harsh—the child-like, gossamer innocence of beauty 
that descends upon mortality to make it seem divine. And 
even that ‘‘ thing most brutish,’’ Caliban, is touched by 
the enchantment: some far-off, golden voice sounds in his 
darkened brain. Fear not, he says to the drunken 
sailors :— 
“ Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not: 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again—and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that when I waked 
I cried to dream again.”’ 
So Caliban, also, has his gleam of revelation, of the 
golden glory of a new-found world where old Gonzalo’s 
dreams of what men’s lives might be are less than the sober 
truth. For in this-island of the soul, which was the last 
recorded imagination of the greatest of all poets, men are 
magically drawn to act in harmony with their most delicate 
impulses. Ths hardness that will creep its way into the 
finest human relation is charmed away. Ariel is less the 
servant than the changeling child of Prospero. In his 
scolding and tasking of ‘‘ the fine spirit ’’ Prospero betrays 
that secret understanding which gives the love for a child 
its rarest quality. Here, too, our new editors seem to go 
astray when they suggest that there has been a “‘cut’’ in 
the following typical encounter :— 
Prospero: ** Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hcop? Hast thou forgot her?”’ 
Ariel: ‘‘ No, sir.” 
Prospero: “Thou hast. Where was she born? 
Speak; tell me... .” 
Ariel: ‘‘ Sir, in Argier.”’ 
Prospero: *“O, was she so? I must 
Once in a month recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget’st.’’ 
That “ O, was she so?”’ so far from being suspect ‘“ because 
Prospero was about to contradict Ariel and did not do so,” 
as the editors say, has the unmistakable, authentic ring. 
Prospero is pretending to frighten Ariel and purposely 
avoids saying “yes”? or ‘“‘no’’; although Sycorax obvi- 
ously was born in Argier. It is the same pretended 
severity that comes out a few lines later :— 
Prospero: “ Then was this island— 
Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hagborn—not honor’d with 
_A human shape.”’ 
Ariel: ** Yes; Caliban, her son.” 
Prospero: ‘‘ Dull thing, I say so.” 
Prospero says nothing of the kind; his is the preposterous 
snapping of the bogey-man. Neither he nor Ariel believes 
in it for a moment. There is no doubt of Prospero’s 
sincerity when to Ariel’s question if he loves him, he replies, 
‘‘ Dearly, my delicate Ariel’’; and an ache of keen regret 
finds vent in three tiny words when Prospero says, at the 
last :—- 
“ Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss thee. 
But yet thou shalt have freedom: so, so, so.” 
And once we have become aware of the tender, half-hidden 
bond of love that unites Prospero and Ariel, we must insist 
on retaining the true text in Prospero’s address to 
Ferdinand when he gives Miranda to him :— 
Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live.’ 
The practice has been to change “third” to “‘ thrid,’’ and 
the present editors, while retaining “ third,’’ explain that 
the other two are Prospero himself and his dead wife. But 
surely Ariel is the third. Prospero has two children, one 
of the air, the other of the earth: and of his own free will 
he gives them both away that their happiness may be 
perfected. He sacrifices all his most precious possessions— 
his pride, his arts, and his loves. 
If the part played by Ariel and the love that binds him 
and Prospero are missed, something of the significance and 
much of the internal harmony of “ The Tempest ” are lost. 
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Prospero’s renunciation is complete; he resigns not merely 
hatred and revenge, not merely the pride of his inhuman 
powers, but his two-fold love. From the first he knows that 
Miranda and Ariel will fly away to their freedom together ; 
yet he works, open-eyed, to that end, which will leave him 
utterly alone. And though it is too much to assert that 
Prospero is the figure of Shakespeare himself, we may at 
least believe that the poet projected one aspect of his being 
into that proud and wise and lonely man. Prospero resigns 
everything ; he has seen his vision of human life :— 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life _ 

Is rounded with a sleep.——Sir, I am vexed: 

Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled. 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity.” 
So, with his wisdom and his pain of heart, Prospero gives 
way to the faith and freedom of youth. He sets his delicate 
Ariel free, and leaves Miranda to feast her eyes upon *‘ the 
brave new world,’’ in which he has no part. And the 
wonder of the old man’s enchantment is that he makes us 
believe that it is the eyes of youth alone which truly see 
the miracle, and that his great sacrifice has not been made 
in vain. 

It is not yet time to assess the merits of the new edition 
of Shakespeare. At the first sight the apparatus is a little. 
and the price very, forbidding. But the real test of the new 
critical method is still to come. Nevertheless, to risk a 
generalization from this single volume, we think that the 
editors are not sufficiently conservative in their handling 
of the text itself. Their system of replacing full stops and 
colons by four or three dots shows too much reliance upon 
a theory of Shakespearean punctuation which is, however 
plausible, still only a theory; and, as we have hinted, the 
stage directions are often overpowering ; for instance, when 
we read :— 

‘and but he’s something stained 
With grief—that’s beauty’s canker [touching her cheek]— 
thou might’st call him 

A goodly person.”’ 
It may be right to interpret the brackets of the Folio in 
that way: but it is only a conjecture. To interpolate such 
a stage direction into the text is hardly in accordance with 
the tradition of Cambridge behavior towards Shakespeare. 


J. Mippietron Murry. 





A GRAND WALK IN GOOD COMPANY. 


The Riviera of the Corniche Road. By Sir FREDERICK 
TREVES, Bart., Sergeant-Surgeon to His Majesty the King. 
(Cassell. 25s. net.) 


“ Wuo’s Wuo ”’ once upon a time must have included in some 
yearly volume “ Tennyson, Alfred; Poet Laureate”: and 
“ Treves, Frederick ; Surgeon.” They turn out to have this 
in common—both have known and written of La Turbie. 
Tennyson, experimenting in metres, said briefly : 
* What Roman strength Turbia shew’d 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 
How like a gem, beneath, the city 

Of little Monaco, basking, glow’d.”’ 
Sir Frederick Treves gives us more: a fat book of 300 pages, 
with ninety-two uncommonly good photographs of his own 
taking. But Turbie is only a small part of the story he has 
to tell. His subject is the Great Corniche Road, and the 
objects of interest which can be found on and around it by 
those who have eyes to see, and legs to carry them where 
motor-cars do not go. We, who have not Sir Frederick’s 
vision and imagination, shall be helped materially by his book 
when next we have the good fortune to ramble in that 
pleasant land. 

Sir Frederick Treves’s first essays in authorship dealt 
with such subjects as Intestinal Obstruction and Appendi- 
citis. He then passed on to the other forms of exploration, 
and gave us some capital books of foreign travel. Next he 
produced, in the “ Highways and Byways” series, a quite 
excellent volume on his own county of Dorset. Now he sets 
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himself the obviously congenial task of writing the history 
and the legends which cluster round the Riviera of the 
Grande Corniche, and few men could have performed the 
operation more successfully. 

He gives us the story of the little Rock villages looking 
down upon the sea from the mountains which shut out the 
cold Northern winds and earn for this stretch of semi- 
tropical coast between Nice and Mentone the name of “ Little 
Africa.” Sir Frederick has pieced together the lengths which 
still remain of the ancient Aurelian Way, a road well over 
2,000 years old, along which poured the Roman invaders o{ 
Gaul and Britain. The great Corniche, marching with it 
in many places, is an infant compared with the Roman track, 
for it was only at the beginning of last century that 
Napoleon built it as a military road which might one day 
resound with the tramp of armed men pouring into Italy. 
Roads are essential to war, as we have learned afresh in these 
latter days. 

Sir Frederick Treves writes of Monte Carlo, and is surely 
one of the first authors in our time who, while describing 
that wicked and eminently cheerful resort, has the strength 
to refrain from explaining roulette and trente-ct-quarante. 
As a corrective to the popular impression of Monte Carlo 
derived from the works of sensational novelists and over- 
earnest pamphleteers, we advise a perusal of his twenty 
fifth chapter. It is a vivid and delightful sketch, packed into 
three pages, of the Principality as seen by a man of sturdy 
commonsense who has, none the less, plenty of poetic vision. 
He himself does not gamble because he thinks it a foolish 
way of spending his money. But he recognizes, with a smile 
and a shrug, that there are those who insist on thus providing 
the funds necessary to maintain Monte Carlo in its spick and 
span condition, and he appreciates to the full the cleanliness, 
the good sanitation, the soiqné air, and varied amenities which 
stamp the diminutive State, and are paid for by these strange 
philanthropists of -toth sexes and of all nations. There is, 
however, one thing at Monte Carlo which Sir Frederick 
Treves cannot abide, and on which he allows hisiself to be 
refreshingly indignant. This is the pigeon shooting, and 
we cannot conceive any reader of his book who will not 
endorse his protest. There are comparatively few English- 
men who take part in this so-called * sport.” We would there 
were none. A more indescribably cruel way of spending a 
sunny morning cannot be imagined. By the side of it cock- 
fighting must have been an elevating spectacle. Who favors 
it, apart from a little knot of cosmopolitan betting-men, we 
know not. It cannot be the local poulterers, because no one 
in Monte Carlo can be induced to eat pigeon-pie, and it can- 
not be the feather trade, because pigeons do not yield plumes 
suited for hats. 

It is pleasanter to leave the Terrace and ascend with our 
author to the great Napoleonic highway, even if we are there 
introduced to Barbarossa, “a finished pirate of ripe experi- 
ence,” and other ruffians who have ravished this coast 
throughout the dead centuries. Sir Frederick has an equal 
gift for telling a story or for describing a scene. Of 
Villefranche he says :— 

“There are boats everywhere, not only in the harbor 
and on the quay, but up in the streets, where they are being 
patched and hammered at. The quay is carpeted with nets, 
and among them old women in straw hats are sitting on 
chairs repairing broken strands. Ducks are wandering 
about, and against any support that is solid enough a 
thoughtful mariner is leaning.”’ 





Of St. Hospice he remarks : — 

‘** There are some half-buried fragments of old walis on 
the promontory, and these the imaginative man, if free from 
scruples, can assume to belong to whatever building and 
whatever period in the history of the place he may particu. 
larly affect.’ 

In a dozen pages Sir Frederick tells a story of Louise 
de Cabris. After 150 years it contains more of jolly, palpitat- 
ing life than one gets in many a full-length novel of to-day. 
Let us find space for one incident in the life of this vivacious 
young lady. In 1769 the Marquis de Cabris brought home 
to his town house in Grasse (the house still stands) a bride 
in the person of. Louise, the seventeen-year-old daughter oi 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, of Mirabeau, near Aix-en- 





Provence. We know more of her elder brother than we do of 
her, for he was none other than the great Mirabeau. Brother 


| and sister each contributed to “ wake up” Grasse. The lady 
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was repeatedly in trouble on her own account. She was 
pretty and of a friendly disposition, given to “ carrying on ”’ 
in a way which was disturbing to Grasse. Her brother had 
a habit of coming to stay with his lively sister whenever he 
found himself in a mess, and this was often. On one such 
visit Louise explained to him that she disliked a certain 
Baron de Villeneuve-Monans, her nearest neighbor. They 
were dining at the moment in Louise’s garden, she and her 
brother and two others (a decidedly mixed parti carré), when 
the Baron 


‘‘ appeared on the upper terrace of Ais garden in order to 
take the air before the sun went down. Louise pointed him 
out to her brother, told him what the Baron had done and 
what she would do with that nobleman if she had the 
strength. Mirabeau at once jumped up from the table, 
stepped over into the Baron’s garden, and fell upon the 
unsuspecting man with explosive violence. 

** Now, to introduce a comic element into a conflict of 
this kind, it is essential that at least one of the combatants 
should be elderly and corpulent, and that, by some means or 
other, an umbrella should be brought into the affair. All 
these factors were present. The Baron was over fifty: he 
was very fat, and, as the evening was not, he carried an 
umbrella. Mirabeau, the statesman, flew at the fat man, 
bashed in his hat, and, seizing the umbrella, proceeded to 
beat him on the head with it. Further, he made the Baron’s 
nose bleed and tore his clothes, especially about the neck. 
He also kicked him. The fat baron, who was shaped like a 
melon, clung to the agile politician, with the result that they 
both rolled off the terrace on to the ledge below, where sober 
gardeners, with bent backs, were busy with the soil. These 
honest men were surprised to see two members of the 
aristocracy drop from a wall and roll along the ground, with 
an umbrella serving as a kind of axle, snarling like cats and 
using language which would have brought a blush to the 
cheek of a pirate. Louise, on the terrace above, was beside 
herself with joy. She screamed, she clapped her hands, she 
jumped with pure delight. She was in an ecstasy ; and when 
a fresh rent appeared in the Baron’s coat, or when fresh 
mud appeared on his face as he rolled over and over, or 
when Mirabeau’s fist sounded upon him like a drum, she was 
bent double with laughter.”’ 


We are obliged to Sir Frederick for having rescued this 
engaging incident. 

Open the book where you will, there is something of 
interest, and, as Stevenson once said in a letter, “ if a thing 
is meant to be read, it seems just as well to make it read- 
able.” At Laghet there is a monastery and, attached to it, 
a church with cloister-walls hung with strange paintings. 
These are ex-voto pictures, mostly of the last century, and 
they treat 


‘Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach.” 


In other words, they portray the awful consequences from 
which the subjects of the pictures escaped through the inter- 
vention of the local Virgin. No one is better qualified to 
describe these mishaps than a great surgeon like Sir 
Frederick Treves, and he has done it with thoroughness. 
Prone as the district must be to catastrophic happenings, 
no accident insurance company need think of opening a 
branch in Laghet. The populace is amply protected already, 
and would doubtless give any enterprising agent solid 
grounds for a claim on his own account against the office 
which sent him. 

While exploring Roquebrune, Sir Frederick tells a 
charming story of its siege by the Vintimiglians in 1184. The 
little rock-town was doomed to fall if resistance were offered 
to the beseigers ; the Governor and the inhabitants realized 
this with painful clearness, but decided that pride and 
patriotism required them to die like heroes. The Governor's 
wife, however, saw things in another light, as she paced to 
and fro with a couple of her children tugging at her dress. 


‘“So when the night came she put a cloak over her 
head, made her way out of the town, found the enemy’s 
camp, and told the Vintimiglian general how—by certain 
arrangements she had mace—he could enter the town with- 
out the loss of a man. Before the day dawned the bewildered 
inhabitants, who had been up all night fussing and hiding 
away their things, found that the Vintimiglians were in 
occupation of the town; for, as the historian says, ‘the 
besiegers entered without striking a blow.’ Thus ended the 
siege of Roquebrune. It ended in a way that was probably 
satisfactory to both parties and, indeed, to everyone but the 
Governor, who had, without question, a good deal to say to 
his lady on the subject of minding her own business. — 














“As she patted the head of her smallest child and 
glanced at the breakfast table, she, no doubt, replied that 
she had minded her own business.”’ 

Sir Frederick Treves has added a vastly interesting and 
instructive volume to our shelf of books on the Riviera. As 
we read it, he communicates to us something of the 
enthusiasm and the high spirits which he takes with him on 
his walks. We allow our thoughts to play with the idea of 
starting at once for the Grande Corniche. There might be 
a chance of finding Sir Frederick strolling along the road, 
camera in hand. There is an excellent train from Victoria 
at 8.10 every morning which gets one to Nice in twenty-seven 
hours. . . . Well, thank Heaven, dreams aren’t taxed yet! 


H. 





AFTER THE PEACE. 


After the Peace. By H. N. BRAILSForD. 

A Policy for the Labor Party. By J. Ramsay Mac- 
DONALD. 

Labor and National Finance. By PHILIP SNOWDEN. 


Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade. By ARTHUR 
GREENWOOD. 


The New Era Series. (Parsons. 4s. 6d. each.) 


Tue “ series’? appears, if we may judge from the publishers’ 
lists, to become yearly more popular. It began, we believe, 
with the insatiable vacuity of the novel reader and the 
discovery that the supply of little red volumes, palimpsests 
of love and adventure, at sevenpence net, could never equal 
the demand. The cheap novel series is only one example 
of the application of large-scale capitalist production to 
novel writing, and has played a considerable part in con- 
verting an art into an industry. From fiction the series 
spread to history, science, and thence to politics. In these 
spheres its popularity is, we suppose, due to the fact that 
the series is a short cut to omniscience. The writer of this 
review knew a European, living in Asia, who had a standing 
order with a London bookseller that every volume of every 
cheap series should be sent to him. Once a week a little 
book on anthropology, or Shelley, or the principles of mathe- 
matics, or the Stock Exchange, was delivered in his 
bungalow, was read by him, and then joined the rows of 
other insect-eaten little books upon his shelves. Their 
owner, who had a good memory, appeared to know every- 
thing, and yet sometimes his conversation gave one an 
uneasy feeling that he also knew nothing. That, of course, 
is for the reader the danger of all short cuts to omniscience 
or knowledge; the science of anthropology was not neces- 
sarily made to fit into a maximum of 50,000 words, and a 
reading public, which insists upon knowledge being 
supplied to it in a form as rigidly standardized as its bolts 
and rivets, applies to knowledge standards which would 
have astonished and horrified our ancestors. 


In saying this we are conscious of coming 


perilously near the abyss of the ‘superior person,” 
an abyss which by an agile leap in the next 
sentence we hope to escape. We are aware and 


gratefully recognize that it is only through some system 
like the “series ’’ that the accumulations of knowledge or 
controversy which history, criticism, science, art, &c., have 
heaped up during the last century, can be made in any 
form available for the ordinary person. The 50,000 word 
booklet has carried hundreds of men and women over the 
threshhold of education who, without it, would have been 
forced by circumstances to remain in the outer darkness. 
That is a magnificent achievement, but it should not blind 
us to the danger of a democratic society in which the vast 
majority of the population has to be spoon-fed with know- 
ledge out of such booklets. At first sight the danger may 
seem to be greatest where the series deals, as does this 
“New Era Series,’ with practical politics, for a little 
knowledge of politics is a far more dangerous thing for 
the ordinary man than a little knowledge of, say, higher 
mathematics. But a reading of the four books under review 
will probably convince most people that the popular series 
is more suitable for politics than for science. When Mr. 
Brailsford deals with the economic conditions in Europe in 
1920, or Mr. Snowden with national finance, or Mr. Greenwood 
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with the liquor trade, each is concerned with facts and a 
problem, which are certainly complicated and difficult, but 
which are at the same time capable of strict limitation and 
isolation. If the writer of such a political booklet be as com- 
petent and honest as these four authors, he will state the 
facts which are relevant to the problem, and will give both 
his own and other people’s solutions. No doubt, as in the 
case of “ The New Era Series,” the books will be heavily 
colored by the authors’ views, but that is not necessarily 
a disadvantage. All that is essential is that they shall be 
written so scrupulously that even the most ignorant reader 
can see what the coloration is and where it is applied. The 
extraordinary ignorance of the modern electorate with regard 
not only to the facts, but also to the existence of political 
problems of the first magnitude would give a high value to 
the problem to several thousand people. 





MR. 


Revolution. 


BERESFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


By J. D. BERESFORD. (Collins. 8s. net.) 


Ir Mr. Beresford is not the best of the younger novelists— 
and any such discussion is bound to be a mere hunt the 
slipper of personal preferences—he is certainly the leader, 
so that the explorations of his mind have a collective rather 
than individual appeal. He is taking soundings as the pilot 
of a ship; he is not a detached passenger working out his own 
reflections. And, indeed, Mr. Beresford’s work has always 
been recognizable as movement, as representation rather than 
as the isolated phenomenon either of a greater, more visionary 
mind or of one less influenced by social and literary 
tendencies. For that reason “ Revolution ”’ is of peculiar 
interest, because it implies, or should imply, unless the 
author has radically parted from his environment, a break 
with the modern literary gospel of wstheticism. The world 
of men, nature, and the arts can only be kept apart at the 
price of health and progress, and this is more true of our 
age than of any other, since the whole urge of life is 
definitely, imperatively towards integration. Neither in 
mind nor in matter can we live cut off by a network of stone 
walls, and on this simple plea of necessity the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake, of esthetic individualism, stands con- 
demned. There are really no such things as utility alone, 
beauty alone, morals alone, knowledge alone ; the vocabulary 
of mind refuses to write the word “ one,’’ unless many and 
seemingly incompatible parts contribute to a single unity. 

“ Revolution,” then, is an attempt on the part of an 
artist to penetrate the social currents of our age, to interpret 
the forces of our perilous, blind, and crumbling world not 
according to any accepted formula of opinion, but simply as 
it strikes the acute, impartial judgment of a trained novelist. 
We welcome the attempt, regardless of its immediate results, 
and it is, we think, a great mistake to attempt to discourage 
Mr. Beresford’s bold departure from accepted standards, on 
the plea of politics for the politician and art for the artists. 
If the former have made a nice mess of it and the latter lost 
themselves in futilities, it is for the need of a stimulating 
transfusion of blood. Mr. Beresford has been criticized for 
sacrificing human character to his conception of the larger 
character of human change, and it must be admitted that 
Paul Leaming and his father, Lord Fynemore, Isaac Perry, 
the murdered leader of the General Strike; Oliver, the hard- 
shell local extremist of violent revolution, and others are 
individualized as types rather than persons. We have no 
complaint against them as such, for they serve as nuclei in 
their appointed places, gathering up the different threads to 
the whole design. The outer framework is simple, and 
Mr. Beresford has been wise not to attempt to grasp the com- 
plicated reactions of an imagined revolution as it affects the 
whole population. He takes a single country parish of 
Midland England and leaves us to register external conditions 
by this seismograph, just as we watcha rock in the sea to gauge 
the rate and direction of the tide. To some extent ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion” is like a mathematical problem. Given an inevitable 
civil convulsion, what form will it take, how will it affect 
the individuals which come within its scope, what will be 
the force of the rebound, and what is likely ultimately to 
emerge from it? Mr. Beresford has evidently devoted a great 


| 
| 


deal of patient and accurate thinking in formulating his 
probabilities, and his intuitively right sense of evolution 
makes him realize clearly enough that you do not change 
water into wine by turning the bottle round. The revolu- 
tion, in fact, is as complete a failure as it is a success, and 
at the end of the book the counter-revolution is apparently 
as firmly established as inertia, disappointment, stereo- 
typed habits of mind, trickery, and suppression by force can 


_ make it. Apparently, for as things have been they can never 


be again. Nature, human and otherwise, never sets her feet 
again in any print she has once made, and revolution and 
counter-revolution both are small links in the chain of 
evolution. 

But what strikes us more than the machinery of the 


| book are the humanity of the author's approach to his 
_ problem and the soundness of his judgment. Paul Leaming, 


an ex-soldier with shell-shock, walks between the two camps, 
receiving, as is the invariable lot of all such men, the blows 


_ of both. His faith of brotherly love is not made emphatic ; 


his overmastering conviction is that of the futility of blood- 


| shed, and to that in vain he bends all his energies. The point 


is the bloodshed, not who commits it, and by so doing the 
wronged is one in spirit with the oppressor. And this single 
clearness of vision upholds him throughout all the vicissitudes 


| of strife. Tt helps him to see that “ all that crash and strife, 





the noise of guns and the shouting of men, all the turmoil 
and struggle of physical life was nothing more than ...a 
transitory representation of one infinitesimal aspect of spirit. 
But this wonderful, crimson rose was real.” It helps him to 
see failure in the success of the counter-revolution and success 
in the failure of the revolution ; it makes him, the visionary, 
the most practical and effective of all the muddle-headed 
men of action, and gives him security of hope in the worst 
hours of darkness. This is a fine conception, and none the 
less vivid, true, and actual because it is not new. If this is 
the thought, brightened and universalized by artistic treat- 
ment, which a novelist can bring into politics, we have only 
to hope that others will follow this candid and distinguished 
example. 





Foreign Literature, 


GERMAN PROLETARIAN POETRY AND 
DRAMA. 
Die Faust: Dichtung. Von Max BARTHEL. 
Kiepenheuer. 3 mk.) 
Das Herz in erhobener Faust. Von Max BARTHEL. 
dam: Kiepenheuer. 14 mk.) 


Die Erlosung der Strasse: 


(Potsdam : 
(Pots- 


Gedichte. Von FrirpRicu 


SIEBURG. (Potsdam: Kiepenheuer. 14 mk.) 

Holle Weg Erde. Von Grorc Kaltser. (Potsdam: Kiepen- 
heuer. 3 mk. 50.) 

Die Gewaltlosen. Von Lupwic Rusiner. (Potsdam: Kiepen- 
heuer. 3 mk. 50.) 


Das himmliche Licht. 
Woltf 3 mk.) 


Von LuDWIG RUBINER. (Munich: 


In general we would say that there is nothing so banal, no 
literary feature of our daily Press so distressing, as the 
advertisement of this or that poet according to his birth or 
vocation. The practice of writing paragraphs about “ mill- 
girl” poets, engine-driver novelists, bricklayer dramatists, 
and the rest, may be—when a publisher has the luck to 
publish works by writers of this kind—a most essential part 
of the advertisement. But it in no way undermines the 
truth of the statement that, beauty being an absolute thing, 
and genius a quality beyond all explanation, there is no 
reason why a working man who breaks stones or carries lug- 
gage at a station should not be a genuine poet any more 
than a peer, or a stockbroker, or a Member of Parliament— 
certainly no more reason, probably a good deal less. 

This is why, although one of the writers we have 
assembled here, Max Barthel, is—as the newspaper para- 
graphs say—the “ genuine article’’ among “ working-class 
poets,” we must explain at once that our term “ proletarian 
poetry and drama” in no way refers to the origins of the 
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writers in question. It is merely a term we would give to 
certain poems and dramas, of which we have named the 
chief among those recently published, which have grown out 
of an intellectual and spiritual philosophy the Russian 
Revolution first powerfully stimulated and the German 
Revolution came to confirm—or so it seemed at first. It is 
not a tendency we admire; it tends to vagueness and senti- 
mentality, it is politically subversive ; allied though it is to 
that impulse which produced unanimisme, whose chief 
German exponent, as we have remarked here before (see the 
ATHEN©UM for May 7th last), is Franz Werfel, it is neverthe- 
less far from being so powerful in imagination, so truly 
creative. And yet it cannot be disregarded. If we were asked 
to illustrate the immediate effect of the German Revolution 
and the psychology that produced it on German literature 
we should find little of real worth—for revolutions 
and political events affect literature to a scarcely appreciable 
degree. The books whose titles are given at the head of this 
review would, however, certainly be included in any selection 
we were able to produce. 
Max Barthel is, as has been said, of working-class origin. 
He fought on the Western Front, and in 1916 published a 
volume entitled ‘* Verse aus den Argonnen.”” In 1917 he wrote 
poems collected under the title “ Freiheit,’’ and in 1920 the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Arbeiterseele.’’ In one of the counter- 
revolutionary movements carried out by the Government at 
the time of the Spartacist outbreaks he was arrested, and 
the series of poems “ Das Herz in erhobener Faust” was 
partly written in prison. There is a self-conscious defiance 
about them, a sense of martyrdom which we might expect 
from this circumstance. The first poem opens thus :— 
“Wir lagen vier Jahre im Krieg un@ in Blut, 
Und trugen knirsehend die Schmach. 
Aber wir standen aufrecht in Glut, 
Als die Holle hinter uns brach. 
Aus engen Verliessen nach Paradiesen 
Brachen wir auf allesamt, 
Als die Posaunen Empérung bliesen, 
Als die Revolte entflammt.”’ 
The poet recalls the misunderstood pioneers of 
humanity :— 
‘*Und immer bracken die Richter den Stab: 
Kolumbus, Miinzer und Huss, 
Der eine stieg mit den Ketten ins Grab, 
Der starb im feurigen Kuss... .. 


“Sie wurden gefangen und rechtlos erklirt 
Im eisernen Kafig der Zeit. 
Denn wer hinaus ins Unendliche fahrt 
Der fahrt in die Ewigkeit.’’ 
But it is no part of this gospel that evil must be endured. 
On the contrary, revolutionary fervor is exalted to a kind 
of mysticism, and finds its expression in the symbolic 
“Faust” of both Barthel’s volumes. The Millennium 
is conceived as the day when this “ fist “--now of an aveng- 
ing proletariat, now of a just Divinity—strikes its grea: 
blow, and brings peace and universal reconciliation :-- 
“Von Tier und Menschheit fallen Schuld und Fehle. 
Der Bruder Lowe kiisst das Unschuldslamm! 
Das Lied schmilzt aus der Vogelkehle 
Wie Friihling aus verdorrtem Stamm.” 
At least this visionary poetry of a member of the 
* proletariat’ is without that deitication of industrialism 
and the machine which was such a marked feature of the 
poetry produced in Russia under the Bolsheviks. Often, in 
fact, it is of real imaginative force, and certain of the poems, 
“ Rom,”’ for example, in which, of course, it is the memory 
of the * Sklavenbefreier Spartakus ” that 
would be remarkable in almost any company. 
Friedrich Sieburg is a young poet who, filled with 
revolutionary enthusiasm, has made the courageous attempt 
to produce a poetic synthesis between the poetic imagination 
and the violent events he has lived through. We do not 
consider his experiment a success ; his poems are obviously 
bound up with the actualities which gave them their impulse 
—as the poem “ An Berlin,” or the description of Liebknecht 
during the fighting. But to give poetical and dignified expres- 
sion to such moments, to the feelings they aroused in the 
mind of an enthusiastic young man—this deserves recogni- 
tion. It is, in any case, a relief to read such poems and not 
find them stuffed with “ propaganda,” mere advocacy. 
Georg Kaiser is well known as the writer whose ~ From 
Morning to Midnight ” was produced some months ago by 


is most vivid, 


seemed irreverent, and he was dismissed in several papers as 
a mere Bolshevik, wilfully mocking at the beautiful and the 
true. Whatever truth there may be in that judgment, we 
do not advise hostile critics to read his later drama. They 
would see the same dramatic methods—for which, in fact, 
we consider there is a good deal to be said—carried to a 
provocative extreme, and, worse, an even more evident dis- 
position to mock at the bourgeoisie. In a series of violent, 


the Stage Society. His “ expressionist '’ dramatic methods 


the same deliberate discordance as “Von Morgens bis 
Mitternachts,” the evils of Capitalism are demonstrated. It 
is not a good play, but it is characteristic and technically 
interesting. 

Ludwig Rubiner was one of the German translators of 
Tolstoy and a consistent follower of the Russian’s teachings. 
His poems, “ Das himmliche Licht,” published during 1916, 

| are Whitman-like aspirations :— 
‘“Kamerad, Sie sitzen in Ihrem Zimmer allein, unter 
| Menschen schweigen Sie still, 
Aber ich weiss meine stummen Kameraden hunderttausend 
auf der Welt, zu denen ich reden will.” 
Rubiner was sympathetic to the Spartacist and Bavarian 
| Soviet revolts, but appeared able to reconcile this attitude, 
for which he was placed under detention, with a complete 
adherence to Tolstoyan principles. To the last—he died in 
February, 1920—he remained a believer in the doctrine of 
non-resistance, and the posthumous drama, “ Die Gewalt- 
losen,” is the dramatic expression of his creed. From a 
literary point of view, it is not very remarkable—though it 
is interesting to note the obvious influence of Kaiser’s tech- 
nique, and historically, as was remarked before, it is likely 
to remain as one of the few instances of literary self-expres- 
sion given to the Revolution and its leading principles. 
Those principles—necessarily, no doubt—have long since been 
publicly disowned in Germany, and Rubiner, if he were 
living would probably either experience bitter disillusion or, 
giving voice to his protests, find himself again menaced with 
| “ preventive arrest’ or its present-day equivalent. But 
with these political bearings of his work we have nothing to 
do. We merely name Rubiner, along with Max Barthel and 
Georg Kaiser, as one of the few who gave a poetical voice to 
that revolutionary passion which flamed up in November, 
1918, and later died down to a glow we are not yet in a 
position exactly to detine. 


| swiftly moving scenes, characterized by the same wilfulness, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hooks in Brief. 


Outlines of Modern English Literature: 1890-1914. By 

HarRoOLD WILLIAMS. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. net.) 

Tuis is an abridgment of Mr. Williams’s * Modern 
English Writers.” It is a careful, accurate, and comprehen- 
sive survey. The book, having no attractive argument to 
hold the reader, it is not one to be read at a sitting. There 
is an effect of monotony in the survey of author after author. 
While being critical it lacks criticism, and a student would 
continually disagree with its opinions. Its judgments, how- 
ever, are seldom so wide of the mark as that which describes 
Mr. Shaw’s later plays as no more than illustrative com- 
ments on the prefaces, which themselves are ~ merely 
exceedingly good journalism.”’ A writer so blind to the 
masterly English of, for instance, the preface to “ Heart- 
break House,” a piece of prose comparable to the best, 
leaves us wondering precisely what it is in literature he does 
admire, and why. It would be totally wrong to leave the 
impression that such judgments are typical of Mr. Williams. 
fle writes interestingly on most of his subjects, and it would 
be hard to name a more informative work of reference on the 
period it covers. 





* x * 


Kiel and Jutland. By Commander Gronc von Hasr. (Skeff- 
ington. 16s. net.) 

Ix the Battle of Jutland Commander von Hase was 
First Gunnery Officer of the battle-cruiser “ Derfflinger,” 
which destroyed the “ Queen Mary ” and the * Invincible.” 
His narrative is interesting, and as impartial as could be 
expected from a man of his views. His sneers at his 
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“ pacifist Government’ show that, like his kind of all 
nations, the war has not changed him much, and at times 
his story gets lost in a smoke-screen of phrases about a 
glorious German progress from one triumph to another. He 
acknowledges that Admiral Beatty, by completely outflank- 
ing the Germans, in spite of their highest speed, ‘“ accom- 
plished an excellent tactical manceuvre, and his ships carried 
out an admirable feat of technique.” He regrets that after 
the battle of May 31st it was not continued on June Ist, 
when the German Fleet lay level with the Horn Reef. Had 
Jellicoe sought a decision on that day, he thinks there is no 
doubt that the English Fleet would have suffered such losses 
that it would have lost its place as the strcngest of the 
world’s fleets. Jellicoe’s action was a perfectly right one, 
from a strategic point of view, he adds, for “ the English 
Fleet, by remaining a ‘ fleet in being,’ by its mere continued 
existence . . . fulfilled its allotted task. The battle did not 
relax the pressure exerted by the English Fleet for one 
minute. .. Jellicoe kept uninterrupted the mastery of the 
seas. Why should he, in this strategic game of chess, choose 
a mutual sacrifice of pieces when his position was such that 
the mating of the enemy was bound to follow?” 
* * * 
Dominion Home Rule in Practice. By A. BesrIEDALE KEITH. 

(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis is the eighth volume of the series, edited by 
Mr. Victor Gollancz, called ‘‘ The World of To-day: A Guide 
for all through Current Problems and Events.” The purpose 
of the guides is scientific, that is, not specifically to explain 
things but to describe them. Everybody is discussing 
political theory and economics to-day ; phrases are bandied 
about as puzzling to those who hear them as to many who 
use them. Mr. Gollancz and his collaborators are engaged in 
a humane enterprise which should clear the minds of those 
who really desire to have them cleared. How many, since 
Mr. Asquith gave them a lead, are advocating Dominion 
Home Rule for Ireland while they have the vaguest concep- 
tion of how responsible government works in the British 
Dominions? Mr. Keith describes simply and briefly what 
it means, and how it operates in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Newfoundland. 

* * * 
Eight Months with the Women’s Royal Air Force. By 

GERTRUDE A. GEORGE. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 

We do not believe that the life of the Wraf was one 
round of pleasure; still, it had its compensations. Perhaps 
it was in order to keep her book bright and cheerful that 
Miss George omits the moil and toil of war work, and insists 
on the pleasanter duties. We learn that in order to become 
a Wraf a girl would have to sign on (page illustration of 
girl signing on). She would then receive a document entitling 
her to ride on a transport (two page illustrations). At Roll 
Call each girl, we are assured, responded “ Here, ma’am,”’ 
when her name was called. Then there were the Orders for 
the Day. One of them was that “all members in uniform 
must wear black stockings.” This was a terrible blow when 
stockings to match the uniform looked so nice, but we are 
mystified by Miss George’s statement that ‘‘ again and again 
the forbidden articles of apparel broke out in a fresh place.’”’ 
Coal fatigue and painting break in at this point to relieve 
the weary Wraf, and as an offset to drill there would be a 
dance in the rest-room or fortune-telling (illustrated). 

* * ¥ 
Old Seed on New Ground. 
7s. 6d.) 

Fatuer ADDERLEY scatters the old seed of the Parables. 
He has never got beyond the New Testament. For him 
the Sermon on the Mount has all the wisdom of the ages 
and the Parables all the dramatic emphasis of art. Virtue 
and sin in Mile End and the Strand are what they were 
in Jerusalem. The spiritual need of the centuries 
is the same. He can apply all the sayings of Christ to 
modern problems. The last word has been said; Father 
Adderley’s task is to bring vividly before his flock the appro- 
priate illustration from Dockland and Belgravia. If the story 
which begins with the lyrical words, “ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,”’ 
should have lost its beauty for some people to-day, 


sy JAMES ADDERLEY. (Putnam. 





they can be helped by Father Adderley’s spirited story of 
a prodigal son in 1920. We do not believe the drama and 
character drawing of the Parables could possibly fail to reach 
the minds of children, but it is well to be reminded by Father 
Adderley of their adaptability to the life of to-day. 


* * * 


Around the Shores of Asia. By Mary A. Poynter. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s. net.) 

Mrs. Poynter travelled from the Golden Horn, Con- 
stantinople, to the Golden Gate, San Francisco, and felt 
impelled, as we all should do if we had that luck, to record 
her impressions. The isles of Greece, Alexandria, Cairo, 
and such travellers’ places are “ redolent of the haunting, 
mysterious past.” Mrs. Poynter sailed through the Suez 
Canal by night, and the town of Suez was “ reached and 
passed so early in the morning that few passengers were astir 
to see the place tradition assigns as being the scene of the 
passage of the children of Israel.’’ Aden, the Indian Ocean, 
Karachi, Bombay (which “ illustrates all you have ever read 
or heard said about it, and then, there being so much more 
than any guide-book can even suggest, you turn from said 
guide-book with disgust to see with your own eyes what no 
man can describe”), Agra, Delhi (“ great is India, great 
her call, great her distances and her attractions ”), Benares, 
Calcutta, Singapore, the Gulf of Siam, Bangkok, Hong-Kong 
(a free port, second in importance as a shipping centre to 
none in the world’), Kobe, and Tokyo are among the places 
in this wonderful and indescribable world which pleased 
our author. 

% * * 

Hunting Memories of Many Lands. By Sir THoma H. 
GRaTTAN EsMONDE, (Dublin: Thom ; Simpkin, Marshall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Big game hunting is much written about, but the 
writing is not frequently good. As Sir Thomas Esmonde’s 
is no exception his book is not one for all tastes ; but it will 
suit the tastes of hunters. We can promise them the usual 
excitement among moose in Canada, kangaroos in 
Australia, wolves in Roumania, and the red deer in Ireland. 
Sir Thomas is not insensible to impressive scenery, but 
usually it is gorgeous “ beyond description.” He has 
collected some interesting Maori legends, and some of the 
illustrations are good. The photographer was undeniably 
fortunate at times. 


* * * 


| The True Story of the Empress Eugenie. By the Count 


DE Solssons. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ix order to write this book the author not only studied 
for many months at the British Museum, but “ thought 
earnestly in solitude.” The result will be enjoyed by those 
who never feel completely satisfied with what the newspapers 
supply of the scandal of to-day. There is the comfort of 
knowing, too, that kings and queens can behave like dustmen 
and their wives, and a trifle over. To the Count de Soissons 
Eugénie de Montijo is the most interesting and most com- 
plex woman of her time, and he produces by way of proof 
an unlovely story of cunning, vulgarity, stupidity, and 
baseness. Our guarded historian introduces his stories with 
such phrases as, “It is reported that,” ‘ some historians 
say,’ “ others affirm.” The reader can believe the scandals 
or not. Their truth is of no importance provided there is 
spice in them. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 





Wr announced that Mr. Milford was engaged in editing 
the poems of Leigh Hunt, for the series of Oxford Poets. A 
biography is understood to be in preparation, which Mr. 
Richard Cobden-Sanderson will publish. Its aim will be to 
represent Hunt as the man who commanded attention him- 
self rather than as one who deserves it because of his associa- 
tions with Keats and Shelley. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson also 
has in the press a new novel, entitled “The Singing 
Captives,” by Miss E. B. C. Jones, whose first attempt, 
* Quiet Interior,” earned such good opinions, 
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Tue Warton Lecture was, by a happy arsangement, given 
on February 23rd, Professor de Sélincourt speaking on Keats. 
He said nothing unexpected, but his smooth, logical survey 
of the poet’s life and intellectual growth was admirably 
suited to the occasion. At the conclusion of his lecture, it 
was announced that a sum of £1,500 is still needed if Keats’s 
house at Hampstead is to be rendered a fitting memorial. 
As far as possible, it will be left eventually as it stood in 
Keats's time ; but at the moment, for want of funds, it is not 
even fireproof. 

* * * 


Tuere have been many war-books, but it is delightful 
to see that the Hon. Neville Lytton is to add to the number. 
His book, “ The Press and the General Staff,” is announced 
by Messrs. Collins; its main setting is G.H.Q., but Mr. 
Lytton has touched on his trench experiences. As one of his 
subalterns, the writer recollects his conversations as among 
the few joys of existence in the La Bassée microcosm. His 
book should be no less original and vivid. 


* * * 
Messrs. Duckworth will publish, on March 4th, Knut 
Hamsun’s ‘“ Hunger ’—his first novel. “ Hunger” first 


appeared in an English translation twenty-one years ago, 
from the house of Leonard Smithers; but copies of that 
edition appear to be scarce. 
* * * 
Tue “ Nation” of New York has recently awarded a 
poetry prize. To cut a long story short, we give a typical 
quotation from one of the successful poems, ** When We Dead 


’ 


Awaken ” :— 
“O that day! 
1 can see four generals goose-stepping down the Main 
Street of the world doing a burlesque, 
And two of them are happy-drunk, and they sit in the 
street with mud on their uniforms that was never 
there before; 


And one of them gets down on his hands and knees like 
a seventy-five and barks: 
Blah! . . . Blah! Blah-blah ! 


And the other squats down opposite him in the mud 
and barks: 


Blah! . . . Blah! Blah-blah !’’ 
* * * 

Mr. C. W. Kans contriputes to * Child-Study * some 
notes on script-writing, and observers that one large employer 
in London now allows no other hand to be used in his offices. 
Will the rule be extended to journalism, one wonders? If 
we may judge, the printers would welcome the new era. Mr. 
Kimmins notes that script-writing as a process of education 
improves the spelling of children. Another educational 
experiment, not at the first blush so practical, is discussed by 
Dr. Rouse in a volume promised by Messrs. Heffer, entitled 
* Two Plays from the Perse School.” 

* * * 


A Lost manuscript of considerable importance has come 
to light in America and has been presented to the Harvard 
Library. It is a complete transcript, in the handwriting of 
the choleric, eighteenth-century critic, Joseph Ritson, of a 
large collection of Scottish ballads formed by William Tytler. 

‘hat collection has long since vanished, but Ritson, while 
deploring the ‘* whimsical puerility of idea ” and other vices 
of the ballads, was broad-minded enough to copy them all : 
as now appears. 

* * * 

Mr. Epmunp Curtis, Professor of Modern History at 
T.C.D., has published, in “ Cuisle na h-Eigse ”’ (Martin 
Lester, Dublin), the first anthology of contemporary poetry 
in Irish. It is, therefore, in its way, something of a land- 
mark. Earlier anthologies, as those of Kuno Meyer, 
Sigerson, Hyde, O’Rohilly, and the interrupted work of 
Pearse, drew on the older literature or the undated and 
anonymous folk-poetry. ‘‘ Cuisle na h-Kigse”’ shows the 
modern tendency ; with one or two exceptions, all the poems 
here have been written within the last ten years. On the 
side of technical competence it has to stand the formidable 
criticism of scholars saturated with the complicated 
harmonies and elaborate metres of the older verse forms, 
and, to tell the truth, it stands this criticism callously. 
These poets are not worrying greatly about conservative and 











learned opinion. They disregard—they would even cheerfully 
admit their incompetence in—the highly disciplined art of the 
Irish eighteenth century. They are only concerned with the 
expression of a personal and modern emotion. Judged by 
their own standards the anthology shows that modern poetry 
in Irish has reached a respectable, if not distinguished, 
eminence. None the less there are three or four poems here 
of a very high order indeed ; one which Heine might have 
signed, and another, better known, which bids fair to last 
as long as the language. 
* * * 


Wr have received the following letter from Mr. 1. 
enrns hehalf of Messrs. Holden & Hardingham :— 


‘vith reference to the paragraph you publish in your 
wstic of Feoruary 26th (page 753), sent to you by the 
Aut. society, and your remarks, we beg to contradict 
the stai»ment that the two books are being issued by us. 
It is quite true that they were announced fifteen montlis 
ago, but have long since been withdrawn. 

‘* T have pleasure in enclosing a copy of a letter that was 
sent to the Authors’ Society, under the auspices of which 
the statement that the two books were to pbe_ published 
shoult have been prevented from being published by the 
Authors’ Society. 

‘*T shall be extremely obliged if you will be good enough 
to give the same publicity to the facts as you have to the 
statement of the Authors’ Society.”’ 


* * * 
Mr. ZaNGWILL is writing a new play, “ The Cockpit,” 
as a pendant to “ The Melting Pot.” 





A Hundred Pears Ago. 


1821: THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
Between thirty and forty weekly newspapers were in course 
of publication in London a hundred years since. Some, such 
as the “ Examiner,” for which Leigh Hunt was still working 
himself to a shadow, issued an additional Monday edition. 
The sale of three or four thousand copies a week was regarded 
as exceedingly satisfactory; the ‘“ Examiner,” the 
‘* Guardian,” and others enjoyed such a irculation, and the 
“ Literary Gazette’ also, edited by that dull but entirely 
successful loyalist, Jordan. Bell's ‘“* Weekly Messenger,” 
however, and the “ News” also, reached 10,000 readers ; 
while the “ Observer,” which had gained enormously in 
popularity during the preceding year, was not far short of a 
sale of 20,000. On the whole, non-committal papers were in 
the ascendant, and the more drastic Opposition organs were 
losing ground. The ‘“ Independent Whig,” for instance, had 
perhaps a hundred subscribers left in February, and died 
of the decline on March 25th. The neutrals flourished 
accordingly, and in particular the “ Weekly Messenger ” and 
‘ Observer.” 

The “thrice a week papers,’ produced on alternate 
evenings, had no great public in London, but in the country 
they were widely read (as the phrase was then understood). 
* In town,” says the “ Annual Register,” “ the public wants 
its food of news daily (almost hourly) ; in the provinces many 
are contented to be instructed on alternate days.’ Our own 
vote tallies with that of the provinces. 

There were eight London morning daily papers, seven 
evening. The average sale of a daily paper was two thousand 
copies. Among these papers were the “Times,” the 
“Morning Chronicle,” the ‘ Morning Post,” and the 
“ Globe.” The restricted circulation of the daily papers is 
puzzling, and it is evident that a sale which nowadays would 
be merely ridiculous could then keep a journal in existence. 

Many of the provincial publications had a larger circuls- 
tion than the lesser organs of the metropolis, and, according 
to the ‘ Annual Register,’ none were published on Sunday, 
whereas the London Press committed this offence with dis- 
graceful blatancy. The rebuke of the “ Annual Register ” 
was no more naive than its astonishment at the * grand 
yearly total’’ of London’s newspapers. They reached the 
stupendous aggregate of “ 15,500,000, or about 300,000 every 
week, or about 50,000 every day!” O fortunati nimium! 
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Hooks and Booksellers. 


Mr. J. Metcatre-Morton, of Brighton, is one of the most 
cheerful booksellers of the moment. His motto is “ Be 
Square without being Angular.” His fifty-eighth catalogue 
is attached to a single sheet printed in red, offering pleasant 
nonsense about everything and nothing. Within, it is 
largely concerned with freemasonry, the occult, and tortures ; 
we like, too, his catchword, “Old Poetry,” for the 
Galignani volume of 1829, which includes Lamb's verse. 

- * * 

Messrs. SorHERAN’s seventieth catalogue, modest] 
entitled ‘“ Rough List,” is a contrast in dignity. A 
Gilchrist’s * Blake,"’ a complete set of Cuthbert Bede in the 
original editions—what has happened to the reputation of 
“ Mr. Verdant Green’ of late?—a set of first editions of 
Hazlitt (not complete, but ranging from 1807 to 1850) in 
eighteen volumes (£24), and similar sets of Marryat, 
Meredith, and Surtees, are merely random examples of this 
collection. We need scarcely mention that these books are 
all in fine bindings. 

* * * 

NOLLEKENS, spring-cleaned lately by Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten, appears in his glory in Messrs. Thorpe’s new 
catalogue. The original edition of Smith's great work, 
grangerized with nearly three hundred portraits and views, 
is there offered for £12 10s. In the same catalogue are some 
autograph letters from Browning, Lewis Carroll, and others ; 
am Mr. G. B. Shaw. This letier, discussing 
Cashel Byron,” is dated July 16th, 1889. 
and priced at ten guineas. 

* * * 


* others,” 


me 


the slow sale of “ 


OTHER important autographs are for sale at Messrs. 
Parsons’s, of 45, Brompton Road. Dickens regrets the 
‘rampant toadyism”’ in connection with the Albert Memorial ; 
and, like Mr. Shaw, is marked ten guineas. David Cox 
regrets his corns and gout. Mrs. Shelley regrets a publisher's 
proposition. There are two literary MSS. of Leigh Hunt; 
one, the fourth act of a play. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Alpine Club Gallery: Paintings and Drawings by Professor | 


Rothenstein. 
Fine Art Society: Paintings by Richard Jack, R.A., 
Priestman, A.R.A., and Archibald Barnes. 


sertrani 


Proressor RornenstTers’s exhibition of paintings and 
portrait drawings at the Alpine Club Gallery creates a 
mature and dignified impression. We are conscious from the 
first entry of a certain sober earnestness pervading the work. 
of the absence of anything trivial, hasty, or unconsidered. 
Detailed examination leads to the conclusion that this 
impression is due more to the moral fibre of the artist than 
to his technical accomplishment. There are, indeed, cases 
where Professor Rothenstein’s hand lags behind his intel- 
lectual and emotional realization. There are technical 
discrepancies in the pigment quality—the frequent use of a 
rough, dry texture for faces, and a smooth, oily texture for 
hands, for instance, and the junction of an arbitrary decora- 
tive sky to a realistic landscape—which we find extremely 
disconcerting. But when the artist preserves a consistency 
of technical method and a unity of manual and moral 
expression (as in “Eli, the Thatcher,” and the “ Self- 
Portrait with a Palette’) we get a result which is at once 
consistent and imposing in a high degree. Professor 
Rothenstein’s work, at its best, is an avowal of a detinite 
attitude to nature, a confession of faith, a proclamation of 
enthusiasm. It is the work of a man convinced that his 
duty as an artist is to portray what he believes to be the 
import of visible things, before which he prostrates himself 
in humility. It is perhaps in this humility that we shall 
find the key to the moral impression created by this 
exhibition ; and it is also probably to this quality that we 
must attribute the almast complete absence of pictorial 
imagination in the jater phases of Professor Rothenstein’s 


| decorative instinct. 


art. For a great reverence for nature may become as 
dangerous for an artist as a contempt for nature. It may 
paralyze the imagination and the creative instinct, and 
cause the artist to forget that, after all, his own spirit is of 
more significance than an elm-tree or a picturesque farm- 
house. Rembrandt himself would mean less to us if fate 
had destroyed all evidence of his imagination and all trace 
of his creative consciousness. 

There is something of Professor Rothenstein’s high 
seriousness in Bertram Priestman’s landscapes. But 
whereas the former concentrates on the study of nature's 
individual phenomena, Mr. Priestman attempts rather to 
reproduce the elements of a selected condition and a 
selected state. Professor Rothenstein works from the 
particular to the general, Mr. Priestman sets out to seize 
a general aspect of truth, and merely studies the particular 
as, and in so far as, it serves his main purpose. Faithful 
to Impressionism, Mr. Priestman tends to restrict himself to 
the portrayal of various states of light. The real subject 
of his pictures is always an emotional state resulting from 
a landscape condition created by light. We do not happen 
to share his preference for a condition of warm light 
emanating from a sunset sky, but there can be no gainsaying 
the excellent observation of light in such pictures as 
* Bembridge Harbor” or ‘* Flooded Valley of the Stour.’ 
The esthetic comprehension of landscape has, in our view, 
advanced beyond the stage represented by Mr. Priestman’s 
paintings. We believe that the great landscape painters 
who succeeded the Impressionists were right in rejecting the 
path which led to this particular compromise between 
Monet and the Constable tradition, in favor of experiments 
in synthetic construction ; and that these experiments will 
restore the quality of style to landscape painting which the 
Impressionists who followed Constable, and the sentiment- 
alists who imitated Corot’s bad middle period, had com- 
pletely destroyed by the end of the ‘eighties. But to those 
who care for the Impressionist tradition we commend 
Mr. Priestman’s pictures, which are extremely good of their 
kind. 

Richard Jack’s landscapes are much less satisfactory. 
They fall between several stools. From the point of view 
of constructional realization, they show, in most cases, the 
fatal Impressionist laxity. Here and there we have a hint 
or Post-Impressionist influence—an attempt at detinition of 
relative structure. Elsewhere we can detect a rudimentary 
But Mr. Jack does not commit himself 
completely to any one point of view, and his execution is 
frequently of the slipshod order, which, through some curious 
and distressing combination of forces, appears to characterize 
the work of most of the artists who have practised portrait 
painting for any length of time in London. 

Mr. Archibald Barnes exhibits a number of pictures of 
a young lady who sits in various attitudes on a chintz sofa 
with a jar of flowers within reach. The painting in general 
recalls that of George Henry in his least serious vein; the 
hands are in the manner of Glyn Philpot ; the color is that 
of Barribel ; and William Nicholson is drawn on for various 
tricks of composition. Mr. Barnes is, however, sufficiently 
dexterous in handling this composite formula, and his 
pictures should appeal to Fleet Street art agents who, for 
reasons not readily comprehensible to the uninitiated, seem 
to regard this type of formula as suitable for the decoration 
of magazine covers and the advertisement of popular 
commodities. 


R. H. W. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


9. Royal Institution, 3.—* Electricity and Matter,” Lec 
ture I., Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
7. Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 1.20.—‘‘ The 
Futility of War as a Means of Advancement.” 
Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘On the Structure of Scientific 
Inguiry.’’ Miss Dorothy Wrinch. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.— X-Rays and their Indus- 
trial Applications,’’ Lecture I., Major G. W. C. 
Kaye. (Cantor Lectures.) 


swat. 





Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ The Lango District, 
Uganda Protectorate,’ Mr. J. H. Driberg. 








